
races on collision co irse 


spectrums, the potential power of the propos 
als was toss-up awesome. 

Destiny kicked in. The subterranean race 
track vaporized after being zapped by 
protests, politics and funding. Energized by 
the economic engine of consumerism, Facto- 
ry Stores and its emporiums surfaced on the 
East Interstate-80 tundra. It became a lesson 
that we would learn time and again in the 
’80s: A Nike outlet in the hand is better than 
all the dreams of star wars in the basement. 
We have corked atomic lightning in a bottle; 
perhaps someday science will harness the 
unfathomable energy of migrating weekend 
(Continued on Page 6 ) 


By Richard Rico/Editor & Publisher 

-»* 7 *hat we wanted was a Superconduct 
\\ / ing Super Collider. What we got was 
▼ T Factory Stores. 

One was a $4.4 billion, 53 -mile-long, dough¬ 
nut-shaped underground atom smasher. The 
other was a new-concept venue for name¬ 
brand discount stores. One would accelerate 
bits of matter at high speeds and lorce them 
into collisions so physicists could study the 
particles of debris. The other would create 
an electromagnetic ecoforce that would inex¬ 
orably draw shopper buses to Vacaville from 
throughout the bioregion. Within their own 


Don Pippo (right) perhaps opti¬ 
mized the maverick spirit of 
Solano County in the ’80s, beat¬ 
ing an indictment and later 
becoming a county supervisor. 
And the construction of the 
Factory Stores at Nut Tree 
(far right) helped solidify 
Vacaville^ economic future. 


John “Mr. Onion” Wyant (top) wel¬ 
comed visitors to the Onion Festival, 
a celebration of the area's agrarian 
past. The Reporter grew with the city 
and began publishing five days a 
week earty In the ’80s. The scarecrow 
contest (above) and the pumpkin 
patch at the Nut free became local 
attractions in the 80s. 


Closing shop 

Basic Vegetable closes 
its doors. / Page 27 


Growing pains 

Vacans struggle with 
growth. / Page 3 

Above & beyond 

Four lawmen are 
killed. / Rage 4 

Prisons 

A second prison and inmates 
with AIDS arrive. / Page 13 


A growing city needs a museum to 
recount its past Vacaville got the Vaca¬ 
ville Museum in die '80s. 

A growing city needs commerce to sus¬ 
tain itself. Vacaville got the Factory Stores 
at Nut Tree, biotech companies, auto malls 

and so much more in the ’80s. 

People who live in that growing city 
need homes. Vacaville got more homes. 
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1989 


The Toyota U.S.A. Foundation 

provides its first grant. 

Through programs like the Toyota U.S.A. Foundation, 
the Toyota Corporation is ab .e to give some hing back to the community. 
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Toyota’s not 



back to the community we’re changing the way it looks. 

With features like these , you'll be sure to turn a few heads, no matter where your community is. 

- Instrument cluster with analog speedometer and - Fabric-trimmed 6-way adjustable front sport seats - Halogen headlamps wit 1 i Daytin running lights 
tachometer, digital LCD fuel gauge and odometer - 50/50 split/fold-down rear seat I >RL) and auto on/off feature 

with twin tripmeters. - Dual color-keyed power outside mirrors 


- CFC-free air conditioning 





60 Day 
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The Mission of Lithia Automotive Group is to be the best provider of cars , light trucks and related services in the Westt m United States 
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35 dealerships across the 
western L'niied Stales 


VALUES 

People - Our people are the source for our strength. They 
provide our corporate intelligence and determine our reputation 
and vitality. 

Products - Our products are the end result of our efforts, and 

they should be the best in serving ogr customers. As our products 

are viewed, so are we viewed. 

* * # 

Profits - Profits are the ultimate measure oi how efficiently 
we provide our customers with the best products for their needs, 
Profits are required to survive and grow. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Quality comes First - To achieve 
customer satisfaction, the quality 
of our products and services 
must he our number 
one priority. 


Customers are the 
focus of everything we do - 
Our work must be done with our 
customers in mind, providing better 
products and services than our compel itioi t. 






www.vacavilletoyoto.com 

i-mn 1 hunrnvill 0 tovotaSlithia.com 


^LITHIA 


OF VACAVILLE 

100 AUTO CENTER DR. • 446-7000 
































































































Voters organize 
! to fight growth 

By Robin Miller 

City Editor 


I t’s remembered now as the 
"me decade/' a time marked 
by a focus on self-interests. 
But in Vacaville, the 1980s 
could better be known as the 
"we decade,” a time when local 
residents joined forces with 
other Solano communities to 
fight for their vision of the 
future. 

A slow economy was holding 
back development in the early 
1980s, yet it was during this time 
that plans were laid for a pro¬ 
ject that would become the focal 
point of one of the 
county's fiercest 
growth battles — 

Manzanita. 

When San 
Francisco busi¬ 
nessman and 
^eveloper Hiram 
Woo unveiled his 
plan to build a 
brand-new city in 
Solano County in 
the early 1980s, it 
was greeted with 
instant opposition. 

As originally 
proposed, the 886- 
acre development 
off Interstate 505, 
near Allendale, 
was to include a 
128-acre industrial 
park, a golf course 
and homes for 5.800 people. 

“I envision this community as 
an ideal add ition to Solano 
County,” Woo told The Reporter 
in a Feb. 11,1983, article. 

In his quest for county 
approval. Woo vehemently 
argued that the new town would 
bring hundreds of jobs to an 
area reeling from the effects of 
a poor economy. 

“When the concept of Man* 
zanita becomes a reality, this 
design promises to produce an 
ideal, self-contained communi¬ 
ty, with affordable housing, light 
industry to provide jobs, 
schools, recreation facilities 
and convenient shopping/’ he 
wrote in an April 1983 Reporter 
commentary. “In brief, it will be 
a place where the needs and 
mforts of 5.800 residents can 
fulfilled with an aesthetical¬ 
ly pleasing environment.” 

The opposition offered a dif¬ 
ferent perspective, as the may¬ 
ors of all five northern Solano 
cities — Vacaville, Fairfield, 
Dixon, Suisun City and Rio 
Vista — came out opposing Man¬ 
zanita. They feared people liv¬ 
ing in the unincorporated com¬ 
munity would rely on their 
cities to provide services with¬ 
out paying the full cost for them. 
More important, though, they 


believed approval of the plan 
would mark a change in county 
growth policies that had called 
for urban development to occur 
within city boundaries. 

' Urban development histori¬ 
cally has been the responsibility 
of the cities in our county,” is 
how then-Vacaville Mayor Bill 
Carroll pul it “This did not 
occur by accident It came about 
through trial and error and 
years of hard work between past 
and present city and county 
staffs and elected officials.” 

County staff predicted Man¬ 
zanita would cause an immedi¬ 
ate drain on services, such as 

sheriffs protec¬ 
tion and road 
maintenance, and 
Solano County 
planning commis¬ 
sioners voted 
against it in March 
1983. 

But a month 
later, Solano 
supervisors voted 
4-1 to change the 
county general 
plan to allow Man¬ 
zanita, as well as 
to require a com¬ 
prehensive devel¬ 
opment agree¬ 
ment with Woo. 

“In Manzanita, 
the question is not 
whether the area 
will ever become urbanized, but 
a question of when... and who is 
going to control it/’ County 
Administrator Richard Watson 
explained in an April 24,1983, 
Reporter article. 

Growth, and who would con¬ 
trol it, was at the heart of other 
Solano County debates during 
the 1980s. 

Projects lined up behind 
Manzanita — and which county 
officials supported — included 
Rancho Solano, then proposed 
as 850 homes outside Fairfield’s 
northwest city' limits; a massive 
redevelopment project to indus¬ 
trialize Collinsville; growth 
plans in Suisun and Gordon val¬ 
leys; Thousand Trails, a pro¬ 
posed 260-acre deluxe, private 
family campground along Putah 
Creek near Lake Solano Park; 
and a controversial plan to 
dump San Francisco garbage in 
Lynch Canyon, southwest of 
Fairfield. 

Taken in combination, they 
proved to be the catalyst that 
united city residents and trig¬ 
gered a showdown that would 
change the entire county's 
future. 

By 1984, as Woo was talking 
about adding an additional 160 
acres to his planned city, oppo- 
(See Growth, Page 8) 


“In Manzanita > 
the question is not 
whether the area 
will ever become 
urbanized, but a 
question of when ... 
and who is going to 
control it 

Richard Watson, 
county administrator 
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Growing 


pains 


Vacaville 


By Mike Adamick 
Staff Writer 

and Karen Nolan 

Reporter Correspondent 
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Reporter file photo 

n with mounting pressure to create a future with more homes and more people, Vacaville 
k time in 1980 to honor its past during the Fiesta Days parade down Main Street. 


caville grew by fits and 
starts during the 1980s, 
yet by the time the books 
closed on the decade, an addi¬ 
tional 28,000 people were call 
mg the city “home.” 

It was an impressive 
increase, considering growth 
was at a standstill when 1980 
arrived. In 1979, the city had 
issued permits to build 726 new 
homes. But during 1980, only 83 
were requested. 

Growth management flew out 
the door. 

Voters ousted controlled- 
growth advocates Barbara 
Jones and Carolyn Van Loo 
from the City Council, replacing 
them with businessmen John 
Vasquez and Bill Maher. The 
new council abandoned growth 
limits it had set, in what Mayor 
Bill Carroll called a “psycholog¬ 
ical” encouragement to 
builders. 

Yet the housing slump, 
which had as much to do with 
the economy as anything else, 
worsened. 

Like the rest of the nation, 
Vacaville was caught in an 
inflation spiral that seemed to 
have no end: Rising energy 
prices were driving up produc¬ 
tion and transportation costs, 
which pushed up prices of such 
essentials as food and clothing. 

To keep up with rising costs, 
workers demanded higher 
salaries, which pushed up 
prices even more. 

At the same time, banks were 
charging astronomical interest 
rates — more than 21 percent on 
some credit cards. Interest rates 
on home loans were nearly as 
high, jumping from 13.5 percent 
in 1980 to 17.5 percent in 1981. 
Despite a dramatic influx ot 
people to the entire state, fewer 
of them could afford to buy a 
home, and that tossed those in 
the construction industry out of 
work. 

When interest rates began 
falling in 1981, home builders 
climbed back on the roller 
coaster. 

“The drought is over,” a vice 
president for Hofmann Co., one 
of Solano’s largest developers, 
declared when rates hit 12 per¬ 
cent in October 1982. “It’s start¬ 
ing to sprinkle.” 

That year, builders poured 
93 foundations in Vacaville and 


Live Aid. 



Walkmans a nd the Onion Festival 




By Kimberly Fu 

Reporter Feature Writer 

T he 1980s was a rousing 
decade rife with political 
uprisings, the rebirth of 
arts and entertainment, the cel¬ 
ebration of social awareness 
and change. 

Crowds cheered as Great 
Britain’s Prince Charles wed 
Lady Diana Spencer, were awed 
jy the San Francisco 49ers’ 
hree Super Bowl wins, spilled 
ears over the Tiananmen 
square massacre, declared vic- 
f with the fall of the Berlin 
II, debated the prospect of 
>S, and i ushed to buy newly 
eloped, status-defining per- 
al computers and Sony’s 
kman, a form of personal, 
[able stereo. 

'aeaville residents did not 
ipi" the storm. Rather, they 
iraced it. And when a hip 
liaeI Jackson moonwalked 


! 1 ie '80s also brought rebirth in local ai ts, youth programs 


his way onto the music scene, 
winning a stunning eight Ameri¬ 
can Music Awards for more than 
five Top 10 hits in 1983, Vaeans 
were behind him all the way. 

“Jackson proved to the world 
that he was the best in the fields 
of music, dancing and acting,” 
Vacaville High's yearbook staff 
declared in the 1983 volume. 
“His unique style will make him 
immortal in the minds of our 
generation.” 

And what a generation it was. 

Boasting bands of fashion¬ 
able Swatch watches and tat¬ 
tered clothes a la “Flashdance,” 
teens tuned in to concert-style 
fund-raisers that supported the 
American farmers (Farm Aid), 
worked to end South African 
apartheid (Sun City) and helped 


ease the pain in famine-shroud 
ed Africa (Live Aid), 

Prompted by issues closer to 

home,Vanden __ 

High senior j 

Dina Clark IrCIU S 

established /~rt . uffbc 

the Good i imes 

NewsNewspa- --- 

per in 1981, 

focusing on “good, positive sto¬ 
ries ignored by the press.” 

Willis Jepson Junior High 
School students contributed 
their own brand of good will in 
1982 by establishing a conflict 
management program at that 
had students helping students. 
Soon, similar programs were 
everywhere. “We want to make 
our community stronger,” Amy 
Johnson, co-founder of Vacav¬ 
ille digit's peer counseling 


team, said in a February 1987 
Reporter art icle. “The students 
of today are the leaders of 
tomorrow/’ 

But youths weren’t the only 
ones effect ing change. In 1983, 
The Children’s Network of 
Solano County hosted its first 
annual Onion Festival, a fund¬ 
raiser to benefit Solano’s trou¬ 
bled youths. The event triggered 
“an outpouring of charity and 
compassion that caused more 
tears than a ton of onions ever 
could," stated an August 1984 
Reporter editorial, "And it was 
all for the conservation of our 
most precious natural resource 
—our children.” 

The arts sparked a small rev¬ 
olution of its own. In the past, 
residents journeyed far and 


wide to enjoy stage productions. 
That need had disappeared by 
1987, with the formation of the 
Solano County Symphony, 
Solano Civic Ballet North Bay 
Opera and the Vacaville Arts 
Council Each group reported 
sellout performances and ener¬ 
getic audience commendation. 
“We had standing ovations at 
the matinee and Sunday 
evening,” Yanina Cywinska, 
Solano Civic Ballet artistic 
director, said in a December 
1984 Reporter ai tide. “It was a 
very', very enthusiastic audi¬ 
ence. They just couldn’t let us 
go." 

The Reporter itself made 
headlines, becoming a five-day 
publication in 1983—Vacav¬ 
ille’s first daily newspaper — 
and publishing seven days a 


week by the end of tl\e decade. 

As such, it recorded the trend of 
growth and expansion in our 
small town: the building of Vaca 
Pena Middle School, the still¬ 
born Manzanita deluxe subdivi¬ 
sion, the development of the 
now-defunct $12 million amuse¬ 
ment park, The Wooz, and the 
opening of the Factory Sto es at 
Nut Tree. 

When all is said and done, 
according to a Reporter colunv 
nist at the time, the ’80s, was 
about the maturing of people 
“With all due respect, the Eight 
ies will be remembered for their 
final days: With fire in their bel¬ 
lies and incredible rebirth of 
their souls, the oppressed rose 
up in unison and declared ilu \ 
were mad as hell and weien’t 
going to take it anymore. Talk 
about drama sing aboui free 
dom; we had a platefUl” 
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Cuddly toy bears 
join police force 


J r u<t the bt'.u f:\t h. ma’am 
Thai - what V loavil o 
I polici’* will have thank*, to an 
tnovatno pmenun in which 
vaunj; ertme and accident vic- 
hms will In* given cuddly teddy 
bears to calm them down. 

The program, funded by 
donations i*. one aspect of a 
new victim outreach project 
spea rhea tied b> the police Traf 
ftc Unit Also included in tin- 
project an* plans to telephone 
sc let ted accident victims or 
mail them get well canls 
“So often we take a report, 
we leave and the party would 
rarely ever sec the officer 
again," said Sgt Mary Grant, 
Traffic Unit supervisor. *‘We 
want to leave suinelhing with 
'he injured party’" 

The program was born about 
two months ago when someone 
a.vked(-r.nil how the ;> year old 
victim of a June 15 auto accident 
was faring 

‘T had no idea, and I felt 
guilty," firant said. “That’s when 
I said, ‘We have to do some¬ 
thing " 

Urant brainstormed with 
Cnmc Prevention Technician 
Randi Clements, and the two 
came up with the idea of calling 
or sending cards to the victims 
of serious accidents. The bear 


IdM was also hil on by Grant, 
who IttTMd that traffic officer 
Scott Tenney carried a teddy 
bear in his car to calm small 
accident victims 

“It teemed tike a good idea," 
said Tenney, who got the Idea 
fruin a television news segment 
about an East < ‘oast police 
department that used the toys. 
“It’s for a situation when a child 
gets thrown into a bizarre envi¬ 
ronment where there’s no sup¬ 
port.” 

Tenney said he has given 
away two or three bears to 
young accident victims... 

“This is just a start” Grant 
said Friday “Our goal is to pro¬ 
vide a teddy bear to a II staff 
Our immediate goal is to gel 
them to traffic officers. 

The get well cards, which 
will ask accident victims how 
they are doing and if they need 
additional police help, at nil 
being designed. Grant said A 
community volunteer will help 
Grant decide which accident 
victims get the cards, and will 
make calls to selected victims 

By Richard Kanes, 
Staff W riter 
The Reporter, Sept. 10, 


Motorcycle oi (icers 
soon to hit streets 


— olice officers on Harley 
Davidson motorcycles may 
soon hit the streets of 
Vacaville to beef up traffic 
enforce me nl and drunken dri¬ 


ving arrests 

Police Chief Gary Tatum has 
submitted a 15-page grant 
request to the City Council and 


the stale Office of Traffic Safety 
to hire two motorcycle police 
officers and put them out on the 
street by Feb. L 

If approved, the two-year, 
$249,000 grant would provide 
two full-tune motorcycle officers 
and a community service officer 
to help investigate traffic colli¬ 
sions. The grant would also pro¬ 


vide funds for radar units, com¬ 


munication equipment, comput¬ 
ers. uniforms and training costs. 

In the first year, the city 
w ould be responsible for buying 
two motorcycles, estimated at 
58,000 each, and a radar trailer 


at $6300. In the second year, the 
city would be required to pick 
up half the personnel costs. 

According to the grant pro¬ 
posal. the city would pay a total 
of S1M.500 

If approved, the motorcycle 
unit would complement the 
Police Department s traffic unit 
w hich comprises five officers 
and one sergeant 

Motorcycles offer the advan¬ 
tage of quicker response time to 
accidents through congested 
streets and are a “high enforce¬ 
ment tool ” according to Capt Al 
Winfield 

The primary purpose of the 

motorcycl € unit would be to 

lower the accident rate in 
Vacaville by cracking down on 
motorists driving under the 
influence of alcohol... 

By Fran Clader, Staff Writer 
The Reporter. Nov. 21,1988 


Newest cops also youngest 


T wo of Vacaville’s 

youngest new police offi¬ 
cers will hit the streets 
next w eek after finishing at the 
top of their training academy in 
Santa Bosa. 

Dave Gottlieb. 25, a “home¬ 
town boy," and Ed Goldberg, 23, 
last week finished their 12-week 
training at the Northern Califor¬ 
nia police academy at Santa 
Bosa Junior College. 

Both rookie policemen fin¬ 


ished with academic scores 
above the class average. They 
w ere at the top of the class in 
physical training. 

Goldberg was aw arded a tro¬ 
phy for being the cadet with the 
most improved shooting score. 

Gottlieb will be working in 
the city in which his family lives 
and in w hich he graduated from 
high school. 

The Reporter 
Dec. 12,1984) 




Florist & Gift Shop 

sine* J955 


218 Main Street • 448-4222 


Family owned 
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oseand John were looking forward to retiring at the end of the '80's. 
Jhexr hope has always been that livir children would each be able to 
haw their own floral and gifl shop. AH their hard work had paid off 
uhen David and fmod took over all managerial tasks and began 
preparotg to take over the full operation of the shop in 1990. 
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RftpGrttr Me photers 

Officers from throughout the state participated in the funeral procession lor Deputy Jose Cisneros, killed In August 1985. 








Jose Cisneros is shown during an arrest. Above right, an offi* 
cer waits with the van stopped in Yolo County and used by two 
teens later convicted of killing Cisneros. 



Solano officers die 


in die li ne of duty 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

F our area law enforcement 
officers lost their lives in 
the line of duty during 
the 1980s. three of them to 
homicide and the fourth dieo 
in an accident 

Each death showed clearly 
the high cost — the ultimate 
cost — law enforcement offi¬ 
cers can pay serving and pro¬ 
tecting the public. 

The decade w as only a few 
months old when an outbreak 
of violence at the California 
Medical Facility claimed the 
lives of correctional officer Al 
Patch. 44, and inmate Charles 
Gardner. 

The August 1980 fight lasted 
only moments, but it took years 
for justice to be served. 

Inmates i^riy Roberts and 
Archie Menefield were 
charged with the murders 
Reported to be members ot a 
prison gang known as the 
Black Guerrilla Family, Mene¬ 
field and Roberts attacked 
rival Gardner with prison- 


made knives. Gardner, bleed¬ 
ing from his wounds, chased 
his assailant up a flight of 
stairs, where he encountered 
officer Patch, a 16 year veteran 
and a Vacaville resident, who 
had come to the stairs to inves¬ 
tigate the altercation. 

When Patch tried to stop 
Gardner, Gardner stabbed 
Patch, Both died of li ieir 
wounds withirf hours. 

After years of pre-trial hag¬ 
gling, Roberts and Menefield 
were charged in a precedent¬ 
setting interpretation oi vic¬ 
arious liability." Prosecutors 
argued that Gardner lost so 
much blood in the attack that 
he was in a trance state known 
as “hypovolemic shock' and 
therefore acted on Roberts 
behalf when slabbing Patch to 
death. The jury agreed. 

Roberts was convicted of 
first-degree murder and sen¬ 
tenced to death — the first 
CMF inmate to be so sen¬ 
tenced. 

His conviction in Patch’s 
death w as later overturned, 
(See Slain officers, Page 5) 


§ Quantum Acid Wave was intro¬ 
duced. Quantum soon became-and remains- the 
world s best selling perm brand. Post Impressions elimi¬ 
nated post-perm odor and dryness. Collegen-enriched 
Attractions shampoos, conditioners and 



styling aids built salon retail sales. 
Helen Curtis sponsored the Gold 
Medal winning NCA Ladies 
Hairdressing Team al Hair 
World '84. The talented LaCoupe 
Styling Team introduced UmPerrn 
Designer Edit ion al shows. 

G. Norman Hair 

351$ Merchant St • Oowntown VucavlH* 



449-3837 


"Volume & Curls" 


* 




* Samas, Snowmen, tVnqutm 

* M.Lrirrfrei Furlttfjg O^lectihles 

* ( hmimx’* Collectible* N i -is ot Siuficrs 

You won’t find red 
shoos, but you will 
find many “magical” 
gifts for all occassions 

Yellow Brick Road 

M3 Parker Street 
Vacaville • 448-8278 
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vvh’.s overrule county Bourn of 

Su»h'iv«SO« Oms,on from ... tllu>l 

■riecl plans to build the town of 


soii.no County sheriff's Deputy Jose 

C s s S hot,odo«thdu,in i; au;,f,rosUn> 

*t Pkmsanta Valley end Cherry Glen roads. 

* Concerns nbout medical waste and contanv 
,,i,on ate raised when residents leam that 
•Ml IS treating all Northern California inmates 
wib AIDS or AIDS-Related Complex (ARC). 


1986 

■ An olghtday delugo In February threatens to 
flood homes and onuses millions of dollars 
worth of damage, 

■ Basic Vegetable Products Inc. closes Us 
Vacaville processing plant. 

■ CMF becomes the nation's largest prison 
when the Inmate population at Its two facili¬ 
ties tops 8,300. 

1987 

■ Vacaville joins Solano and Yolo counties in 


a unsuccessful bid to become the silo ol the 
world's largest atom smtiahof. 

■ VacsVnlley Hospital opens. 

■ f irst biotechnology llrms arrive: Blosourcc 
Technologies and Afro Corp. 

■ Vacaville High School wins a National 
Distinguished School award. 


1988 


■ A fire on Mount Vaca rages for a week and 
bums 38.000 acres. 


Sunday, Novemb er 28, * 19B0» 5 

■ Factory Stores at Nut Tree and The Wooz 
open. 

1989 

■ Brink ol America announces It will nuild cor 
poralo offices Iri Lagoon Valley. 

■ Solano County survives the Oct. 17 eartfv 
quake. 

■ Vacaville voters approve Measure I, which 
raises money to build the Culturat Center and 

new ball fields. 
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Unsolved Vaca homicides grab spotlight in 80 s 


r 


Police detectives keep Johnson, CastaneCa cases open 



Bv Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to T he Reporter 

pa> r of killings and a kidnapping — 
all ol which remain unresolved to 
this day — were among the crimes 
that garnered media attention in the 

1980s 

Police files are still open on the 
killings, which occurred within months of 
each other in 1982. 

• These are the type of cases we never 
close (while they remain unsolved)," 
Vacaville Police Lt Ed Goldberg said 
recently "Sometimes it’s just a matter of 
someone coming forward and giving us 
some information.... Homicide investiga¬ 
tion is always difficult." 

On Nov. 15 of that year, railroad work¬ 
ers discovered the brutally beaten body 
"14-year-old DeAnna Johnson beside 

train tracks off Elmira Road. Johnson, 
a student at Will C. Wood Junior High, 
had last been seen alive the night before, 
when she attended a party at a nearby 
home. 

Vacaville police investigators 
retrieved at least two weapons used in 


the attack, interviewed more than 300 
people and amassed thousands of pages 
of information. Grand juries were con 
vened, and Johnson’s body was even 
exhumed two years after the crime to col¬ 
lect additional evidence. 

In October 1986, police finally arrested 
a suspect, but he was cleared of the 
charges and released 26 days later 
because of a lack of evidence. 

“The case is solvable, 1 ’ police Lt. Larry 
Krannichfeld, now retired, said in a 
Reporter story published in 1990. 

"We’re missing a couple oflinks to put 
it all together,” added Detective Joe 
Munoz, also retired from police work. 

A second killing that occurred a month 
after Johnson was found slain also 
remains unsolved. 

The body of Rosa Castaneda, 27, was 
discovered on the living room floor of her 
Brown Street apartment Dec. 18,1982. 

She had been stabbed in the neck 12 to 24 
hours earlier. Despite a $1,000 reward, 
police have had little to go on. 

Goldberg said that to this day, each of 
those unsolved murders is assigned to a 
detective and reviewed periodically for a 


“fresh look." 

The case of a missing Fairfield boy 
also remains unsolved, more than 16 
years after his disappearance. Three- 
year-old Clark Toshiro Handa was kid¬ 
napped from the bedroom of his Fairfield 
home in August 1984, According to pub¬ 
lished reports, a ransom note was left, but 
the kidnappers did not make contact. 

One other story that attracted the 
attention of Vacans and residents nation¬ 
wide was a courtroom drama that unfold¬ 
ed in January 1984. 

A !2-year-o)d Vacaville girl who 
refused to testify against her stepfather in 
a molestation trial was jailed in solitary 
confinement by Judge John DeRonde. 

The girl spent seven days in solitary 
confinement at Juvenile Hall before she 
was moved to a foster home. Without her 
testimony, the district attorney didn't 
have enough evidence and the case was 
dismissed. 

Then-state Sen. Barry Keene later 
authored a bill that would allow hearsay 
evidence to be entered in certain child 
molestation trials. 



The deaths of 
DeAnna Johnson 
(left) and Rosa 
Castaneda remain 
unsolved. 
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Reporter fito photo 


Slain officers 


(Continued from Page 4) 
although he remains on death 
row for killing Gardner. 

Menefield was sentenced to 
life in prison without the possi¬ 
bility' of parole. 

The next officer to be killed 
was Fairfield Police Sgt. Art 
Koch, who was shot in the chest 
as he approached the home of 
Stanley Verketis on July 
28,1984. 

Koch had been to the 
home before, knew of 
the fellow Vietnam War 
veteran and thought he 
could calm the situation. 

He could not. 

Koch, a 33-year-old 
Vacaville resident and 
father of three, died 
eight hours later. 

The Solano County 
District Attorney's office 
charged Verketis with 
premeditated and delib- 

jte first-degree mur¬ 
der, Verketis’ attorneys 
argued that the gunman 
suffered from post-Viet- 
nam stress syndrome 
and w r as not responsible 
for his actions. 

The case endured two trials, 
and earned the distinction of 
becoming the county’s longest, 
eventually costing nearly $2 mil¬ 
lion. The first trial, which 
included 29 days of delibera¬ 
tion, ended in December 1986 
with jurors split between first- 
and second-degree murder con¬ 
victions. 

The second trial ended in 
January' 1988 with a conviction 
ol first-degree murder. Verketis 
was sent to prison for life with¬ 
out the possibility of parole. 

A year after Koch was killed, 
Solano County sheriffs deputy 
Jose Cisneros, 41, was gunned 
down when, while following up 
on a littering and “suspicious 
person” report, he stopped to 
check on a van parked on Pleas 



Patch 


ants Valley Road at the Cherry' 
Glen intersection near Vacav¬ 
ille. 

Tragically, neither Cisneros 
nor the Solano County Sheriffs 
Office ever received a bulletin 
that had been issued earlier 
that day to nine law enforce¬ 
ment agencies, alerting them 
that the van had been stolen. 

Inside the van were 
Michael Remington, who 
was 17 at the time of the 
Aug. 25,1985, shooting, 
and John Kirk, 18. Rem¬ 
ington shot the deputy' 
when he reached for his 
handgun. 

Both suspects were 
tried as adults, with pros¬ 
ecutors accusing them of 
first-degree murder. 

Jurors in December 
1987 convicted Reming¬ 
ton of second-degree 
murder and eight lesser 
counts. Calling the slay¬ 
ing “calculated and cow¬ 
ardly,” Superior Court 
Judge John A. DeRonde 
in April 1988 sent Rem¬ 
ington to prison for 31 
years to life — the maximum 
sentence allowed. 

In January 1988, Kirk plead¬ 
ed guilty to armed voluntary 
manslaughter and seven lesser 
charges. He also was given the 
maximum sentence: 17 years in 
prison, 

The last of the Solano County 
law’ enforcement officers to die 
in the ’80s was George Butler, 

52, a flight officer for the Cali¬ 
fornia Highway Patrol. Butler 
was killed Dec. 8,1986, when he 
walked into the rotating blades 
of a helicopter at the scene of an 
Interstate 80 accident near 
Dixon. 

All four men, along with 11 
others, are listed on the county’s 
Law Enforcement Memorial in 
front of the Solano County Jail 
in downtown Fairfield. 



Reporter pholos 


Officers salute as the coffin of CMF Correctional Officer fll Patch is carried from McCune Garden Chapel. 


Lost in the Line of Duty 



The following is a list of the SolaDO County law enforcement 
officers killed in the line of duty: 

• George Butler, 52, a California Highway Patrol flight officer, 
killed Dec. 8,1986, when he walked into the rotating blades of a 
helicopter at an accident scene on Interstate 80 near Dixon. 

• Jose Cisneros, 41, a Solano County sheriffs deputy killed Aug. 
25,1985, by two armed felons near Vacaville. 

• Arthur W. Koch, 33, a Fairfield police officer shot July 29, 

1984, while responding to a report of a shooting. 

• Albert W. Patch, 44, a California Medical Facility correction¬ 
al officer killed Aug. 17,1980, in a knife attack during an inmate 

fight , 

• Gary L. Hughes, 38, a CHP officer killed May 23,1976, by a 

drunken driver while trying to arrest another drunken driver. 

• Steven Armcnta, 43, a state narcotics officer, killed Dec. 5, 

1973, during a drug arrest in Benica. 

• William L. Easscm Jr., 29, a Vallejo police officer shot April 7, 

1966, during a traffic stop, 


• Calvin C. Thacker, 35, a Vallejo officer shot April 7,1966, dur¬ 
ing a traffic stop. IOC o 

. Charles II Sorenson. 32, a CHP officer shot March IS, 
trying to arrest two armed robbery and shooting suspects ui io 

• Hale Humphrey, 42. a Solano County sheriffs deputy killed 
March 15,1963, at a roadblock while trying to arrest Sorenson s 

killer on state Highway 12 near Suisun City. 

• Anson G, Burdick, 65, a Suisun constable shot Sept. 1,19-7. b, 

8 "2 b’ P„Sf the Soiano County TtaiBc Department, 
who was killed March 25,1925, in a traffic collision on state High 
way 29 near Vallejo. 

. Dan McKinnon, a Silvcyville Township constable shot Nov. 

22 '1 Jarvis 1*. Entglgh, 36, a Rio Vista constable shot Aug. 29,1914, 

while trying to arrest an armed burglary suspect. 

• John Howard, a Rio Vista constable gunned down by a bur- 

glar on June 20,1892, 






Do You Remember? 

Bob & Jim J’ooke purchased the resturanl Asalti in 
December 1984 in Downtown Vacaville. After com¬ 
pletely remodeling the inside, Merchant & Main 
opened their doors in June 1985 serving lunch and 

dinner 7 days a week. 

In 1986 they added a full service bar and in 1989 
catering for weddings and special occassions. 


Jim and Bob Tooke 


& MAIN. 

J49 March ant Si. * Downtown VacavIIU * 44^0768 


Travelling back throng! i time: 1980-1989 

^ Barber |oes was booming. With tour chairs already filled, 

Joe needed to expand his shop. In 1980 Joe Jr. joined his 
father and sisters in the family business. 1 lie shop was 
expanded and three more stations were added to the tour 
already working. More stylists were addeJ, and Barber Joe, 
along with all three of his children, were now all operating 
la successful downtown business. As in past decades, barber 
watched As the downtown evolved around them. 







Joe Ir. 


Vacaville 's Oldest Family Hair Salon 
Full sen ice for men. uvmen & children 


444 Main St. • Downtown Vacaville • 707-448-6708 



















































































































Collision 


(Continued from Cover) 
shoppers hell bent on bargains 
Vacaville found itself on a 
'Collision course with its own 
ideals more than once during 
(he 1980s As scicncc-fictional a 
(be Super Collider seemed, the 
prospect was real The tunnel 
would have looped front near 
Winters to near north Vacaville, 
What went around under the 
surface would have been sup¬ 
ported above ground by head¬ 
quarters and science buildings 
on an ft,000-acre reservation. A 
tempting plum: 2,500 jobs. The 
so-called Vacaville site was one 
of two being considered by the 
, California Collider Commission, 
The other was near Stockton. In 
no small way it would have 
changed the local landscape, let 
alone leveled the regional play 
ing Held. The entire internation¬ 
al scientific community would 
have been focused on Vac;n die 
and its Superconducting Super 
Collider. And we wanted it. Or 
at least some of us did, 

Oddly enough, within a few 
years of the decade, another 
kind of science fiction material 
(zed above ground, a proposal 
for an entirely new north Vaca¬ 
ville city. It would have been 
called Manzanita. San Francisco 
accountant and would-be devel 
oper Hiram Woo had a dream; 

To build an entire city from 
scratch, a self-contained coin 
in unity of2,000 solar-powered 
homes with places for people to 
work, shop and relax, and all 
linked by a network of walking 
and biking i rails. Believers said 
it would have created 6,700 jobs, 
a boon to Solano County’s econo¬ 
my, especially in light of 1980s 
fears of layoffs at Mare island 
Naval Shipyard in Vallejo. 

Manzanita would have been 
built 2 b2 miles north of Vaca¬ 
ville on unincorporated land. To 
make it happen Woo had to win 




ana around Vacaville continued to be a contentious issue, even as Boulder Valley homes, shown 
f 1988 photo, came to life. At left, Bill Maher and John Vasquez Jr, (right) scored an upset when 
d slow-growth opponents in a City Council race. 

ing atrophy Imposed by the tax 
limiting Proposition PI — or 
because of it 


the approval of county voters 
who stipulated by a ballot mea¬ 
sure in 1984 that large develop¬ 
ments thereafter in the unincar 
porated areas would thereafter 
require voter approval. 
Although he was successful in 
getting enough signatures for a 
vote, Woo faced stiff opposition 
from a group calling itself the 
Orderly Growth Committee, Its 
spokesman was Craig McNama¬ 
ra of Winters. The son of U.S. 
Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara during (he President 
Lyndon Johnson administration, 
the younger McNamara’s name 
and voice would be seen and 
heard during planning debates 
many times during the decade. 

After spending $3 million and 
five years of his life on his 
dream. Woo put the question to 
voters in the form oi Measure M; 
Manzanita, yes or no. They said 
no. 

But commerce also rises. 

Alter much planning and little 
debate, earth movers in 1987 
began scraping old orchard- 
lands on the east side ofI-80 


high tech buildings on the 
northern frontier. 

In rapid sequence, civic wish 
lists began filling up. Local phil¬ 
anthropist Eva Buck donated 
$500,0(H) for a new museum on 
Buck Avenue; a second high 
school — Will C. Wood — was 
built to serve the growing south 
side of 1-80; and after decades of 
fruitless efforts and allegedly 
false promises. Vacaville got its 
own hospital. VacaValley Hospi¬ 
tal opened in 1987 

Water would forevermore be 
an issue; in cities, in the county 
and even then for the English 
Hills region. A power generating 
plant was built at the base of 
Monticello Dam. Water wars and 
battles with Vacaville’s Fire 
Chief Dale Geldert helped 
launch Supervisor Don “White 
Hat" Pippo into politics. In 
schools, a controversial raise for 
the superintendent led to a 
recall of local school board 
members. In the process, long¬ 
time administrator Lyle Welch 
was named lo replace Superin 
tendent Robert Brickman. 


Someone came up with the idea 
that Vacaville could develop 
and support an auto mail on 
Orange Drive, making good a 
similar but aborted attempt m 
Fairfield And after more than 
two decades of leading the 
Vacaville Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, popul ar executive T'm 
McNunn retired in 1989 
As the headcount grew and 
issues mushroomed there 
became an increasing aware¬ 
ness of our place in the 2(>.h .en 
turv. We were running, but time 
was running out. In 10 short 
years we would be writing 
"2000 ' i»n our checks Ti.:- h:.,i 

to be incomprehensible to the 
men and women working m 
Vacaville's fruit in in.-try :n Hr- 
first few decades of this century 
But here we were, hnng m a 
digital world built on a true-grn 
foundation of our forebears We 
were racing toward a supercolli 
sion after all — with the new 
millennium And it looked like 
we were going to make it. 


Vacaville voters 
decided to push ahead with a 
$52.8 million Measure I bond for 
a new- library, community cen¬ 
ter, theater complex, plus ball- 
fields and road repairs. 

Proudly dubbed "Onion City” 
in the 1930s, in 1983 Vacaville 
said goodbye to onions and gar¬ 
lic and a long history ofbeing 
considered a company town. A 
year after its 50th anniversary, 
Basic Vegetable Products shut 
clown its processing plant on 
Davis Street. Since before World 
War II — when it played a vital 
role in providing ingredients Tor 
battlefield meals - Basic pro¬ 
vided work for countless Vaca¬ 
ville families. But as its doors 
were shut, a window opened in 
the now Chevron Land and 
Development Co. industrial 
park north ofthe city. A new 
word crept into the Vacaville 
vocabulary: Biotechnology Even 

if the science wasn't universal Iv 

% 

understood, anyone could 
understand the rise of new 


count prices started moving in, 
and so did shoppers, especially 
on weekends. Factory stores 
begat one shopping center after 
another, energizing Vacaville’s 
entire freeway corridor. And it 
also gave birth to a new phe¬ 
nomenon for the once-rural 
town: Traffic gridlock. 

Factory Stores signaled an 
upturn in the Vacaville econo¬ 
my. Earlier in the decade, the 
growth moratoriums ofthe ’70s 
were shelved and slow-growth 
members ofthe City Council 
were replaced by pro-growthers 
John Vasquez Jr. and Bill 
Maher. But no sooner had build 
ing slowed than it started boom¬ 
ing again. By the end of the 
decade the city put a lid on 
home building permits. And 
despite the public services ftind- 


Sonie of the most respected na 
call Summerfield House home 


The Home Comfort Store 


lhe Holidays bring out tin' best in all <»/ 
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Acupuncture—A natural, effective way 
to treat your pain and health problems 



il 


N 


... , | i |; ves w jth pain and Health problems that limit their activities. 

There ore millions of people >U g the^release the pain . But unfortunately, some times 

They try various drugs £ re$oive fhe cause of rheir pain or problems, 

this is just temporary, and it is not a soiunu 

. <r i wnv to treat your pain and other health problems and is committed to 
Acupuncture is a natural way to rrea r 

improving and maintaining your health. 

i _ , nnd Chinese Medicine treatment, as their last choice to get well and are 

Many people try a^upunctu ^ more wesfem doctors and scientists agree that the treatments 

amazed at the resuitjod^ ™ ^ awareness of the usefulness of acupuncture and Chinese medi- 

do work, ere as e jj j conc jjtj on s. For example: headaches, allergies, work or auto injury, 
cine m treating many meaI c pa H m | ys ; S/ stro ke residuals, depression, insomnia, 

pain arthritis, ursi s, iij a ddiction sexual dysrunction and GYN problems, etc. There are 
weight control drug dc ^ dd More0 ver, Dr. Lam's acupuncture clinic has helped thousands 

To? £ success rate in jus,, -4 This is base/on 20 years 

clinical experience. 

r . . A ma J] rn | -nor) on JAMA states: "In the hands of competent physicians 
:;; a^eLtettSB or side effect,. ..* The medical equips, is sterilized 

and disposable, to prevent infection. 

. , . , - .. . ii-Kurnnce Union Health Welfare Funds and many health insur- 

once pay 1 fo^atupunctore 1 treatment. Or. Lam's office will provide the necessary assistance (or you to 
obtain the reimbursement. 

If you suffer from the pain and unhoppy health distress, please coll Dr. lam's acupuncture office for on 
appointment for a free examination and free consultation. 

Lam’s Acupuncture & Herbal Clinic 

343 Travis Blvd.. Fairfield • (707) 425-4867 
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Simmons Co. 
EST. 1870 
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FORE VERV. 

Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 

WE SELL THE LARGEST MATTRESS COMPANY 

IN THE WHOLE WORLD. 
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The mattress Outlet ~ Superstore 
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\ ilClivillc • 707 - 446-9793 

OH A NOE THEE CENTER * 801 
At ROSE FROM GALAXY 8 (.NEAT TO SOFA GALLERY) 



Can History Teach Us? 
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irust Is a Wise Investment. 

In 1865 Abraham Lincoln entrusted his close friend, 

Albert Gallatin Edwards, with the office of Assistant 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. Albert returned this (rust by 
managing th country's money through five presidential administrations, 
finally stepping down in 1887 to found the firm that bears his name. 

Today, A.G. Edwards'reputation stands upon a solid foundation of trusted 
advice and exceptional service, just as it did during Albert Gallatin Edwards' 
life. 1 heso are the themes thal help bind the relationships we’ve built with 
our nearlv 2 million clients across the nation. Our dedication to trusted 
advice and exceptional service has served our clients well for more than 
110 years and will continue to serve them into the coming century. 


Trusted Advice • Exceptional Service 


.Edwards 

INVESTMENTS SINCE 1887 

2420 Martin Road, Suite 350 
Fairfield, CA 94533 

707-428-6101 

www.agedwards.com 


[rmtvr SfPC • 1 3^8 AG, Eduwrds & Sons, fur 
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Growth .♦♦ 

It'nnlinuwl IVx»m 3) 

:\ont> i i Mnn. aiul.i .mil the oilier 
j rural dew I op men Is had organized. 

Catting thtmnlvw TN orderly 
growth tnih;Oi.c fommitloo, oppo- 
1 ‘Onis ehaUomvd county officials mui 
piiikly ^|\i;i1 1 OchI an initiative for the 
luno i«M ballot 

lYoposition A, as the Orderly 
>iow th Initiative w ould come to be 
known, would ban major develop* 
OWnts fhim land designated for inten- 
ive farming or open space on the 
canty's general plan until 1995. In 
short, it would require urban develof *- 
tienl to occur w ithin incorporated 
'ities 

By a margin t 268 voles, the ballot 
neasure was approved on June 5, 

984 Later that year, voters spoke 
ijznin trouncing the proposed Lynch 
anyon dump site. 

Interestingly, it was the northern 
Solano County cities, particularly 
Vacaville and Dixon, that ensured 
roposition A s victory: The measure 
.ad Tailed by a 64 margin in the lapg 
r, southern Solano city of Vallejo. 
"With the passage of Proposition A, 
the dream of Hiram Woo... to build 
the new town of Manzanita north of 
Vacaville was brought to an abrupt 
halt/' The Reporter noted at the time. 
But Woo was not ready to give up. 

He proposed building Manzanita as 
-anchettes on 2 to 5-acre parcels. 
Supervisors declined to ask voters to 
approve the idea, but Woo and his 
supporters gathered voter signatures 
and qualified the initiative for the 
May 1985 ballot 

Voters buried Measure M, with 
22,974 (65 6 percent) voting against it. 

Woo did not hide his disappoint¬ 
ment, The vote, he said, told him and 
ithcr developers that "tliis county is 
ot ready for this type of develop- 
nent-" 

The vote was a signal to elected 
officials as well. 

“Manzanita s demise... told Solano 
,’ounty leaders what they already 
mew — local voters want rural land to 
emain rural and new growth directed 
o cities," a May 9.1985. Reporter arti- 
le declared. 
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Reporter file photos 


Roseann Cabrera and Buck Dennis celebrate In May 1985 when voters defeated plans to build ranchettes near Vacaville. 

But if voters thought the end of 
Manzanita marked the end of growth 
wars, they soon found out how wrong 
they were. 

_ The baltle to rein in county urban¬ 
isation paved the way for city expan 
sion. particularly in Fairfield where, 
by mid-1985, thousands of acres of 
land were being moved through plan¬ 
ning channels — including the Ran¬ 
cho Solano project, which was 
annexed into the city. 

When Vacaville officials voted to 
include Lagoon Valley in its city’s 
sphere of influence, they drew criti¬ 
cism. 

Vacaville viewed Lagoon Valley as 
the citv’s gateway, and the City Coun¬ 
cil was eager to see that it had a voice 

0 

in how and when it might be devel¬ 
oped. It also was sending a shot across 
the bow of burgeoning Fairfield, 
warning it not to make designs on the 
pristine valley. 



Solano County residents, Including those in Vacaville, said no to San Francisco’s 
trash plan in 1984, when local citizens voted against allowing the city’s garbage 
to be dumped in Lynch Canyon, southwest of Fairfield. 


Gasohol 

debuts 

locally 

G asohol is here — the first 
gas station in Vacaville to 
offer the gasoli ru- alc ohol 
blend started pumping the liquid 

at io this morning. 

The Beacon station at 800 
Merchant .St. is not the first in the 
county to offer gasohol — a f air 
field station earned that distinc¬ 
tion — but it is the first since 
President Carter’s grain embargo 
and the taking of American 
hostages in Iran, so the pumping 
of gasohol has new meaning this 

time around. 

Pal Watkins, zone manager for 
the Beacon Oil Company, said 
the 10 percent alcohol that goes 
into the mixture is purchased 
from alcohol refineries in the 
Midwest, companies that make 
the alcohol from corn and wheat 
Com is the main source of the 

alcohol, he said. 

“Do you realize that by 1985, 

we could save 40,000 barrels of 
oil a day using gasohol? ’ he 
asked rhetorically. 

Watkins said alcohol costs $2 
per gallon, so gasohol generally 
costs six to seven cents more 
than regular unleaded gasoline. 
The Vacaville Beacon station 
started pumping “Premium 
Unleaded Gasohol’’ today at 
$1.23 per gallon. 

Watkins said the notion that 
gasohol will provide better 
mileage has not yet been proved, 
althoug) i studies are being made, 
and he said many customers 
have reported they do get better 
mileage ... 

Mayor Bill Carroll was invited 
by the Beacon Oil Company to be 
the first to fill his tank with the 
new fuel. 

The Reporter 
Jan. 16,1980 
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Vacavd.le Sanitary Service 


People ♦ Service ♦ Environment 


831 Davis Street 


448-2945 
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Waging water wars 
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B> F.Iizabeth Murlaugh 
and Karen Nolan 

Special to The Rep orter 

As Solano County and the rest 
of the state swelled into the 
1980s, Uie burgeoning populace 
began wondering how long it 
would take before faucets start¬ 
ed running dry. 

Water wars raged between the 
north — home to most of Califor¬ 
nia’s water — and the south, 
where more than 90 percent of 
the state’s population lived. 

Vacaville and its neighbors 
sided with the rest of Northern 
California in 1982 and defeated 
the Peripheral Canal proposal, 
which would have piped Sacra¬ 
mento Delta water south. 

Solano voters had good rea- 

to hang onto delta water. 

>y were already in line to 
receive some themselves. 

The North Bay Aqueduct, on 
the boards since the 1960s, was 
designed to bring delta water 
into Solano and Napa counties — 
cheaply. But when local officials 
pressed the state to turn on the 
delta tap, they quickly realized it 
would be anything but. 

Vacaville’s 1979 estimates put 
the cost of aqueduct water at 12 
times what it was then paying for 
treated well water and four 
times that of Lake Benyessa 
water. 

But without a new water 
source, Vacaville would be 
unable to grow at all. 

Fairfield, Suisun City and 
Benicia had already come to that 
conclusion, and eventually all 
seven Solano cities signed onto 
the project — even if only to 
guarantee their ability to buy 
water in the future. 

Early decade arguments over 
the project included where to 
draw the water from (Barker 
Slough, 12 miles northwest of Rio 
Vista); where to route the giant 
pipelines (around the sensitive 
Jepson Prairie and, via rights-of- 
way, to a reservoir in Cordelia); 
and—the biggest of all — how to 
pay for the project. 

It took until fall 1985 to put 
the funding mechanism in place: 
-viiniifiiial “zone-of-benefit” tax 
A excluded some Solano prop¬ 
erty owners but required others, 
such as Vacaville residents, to 
pay an additional property tax 
that amounted to about $20 a 
year for a house worth $100,000. 

The project was four years 



Pippo politics 
flashes* facies 


in fervent 80 s 


Reporter lilt photo 

Work crews use a 150-ton crane to lower the 41,000-pound sections of pipes into a ditch wlule 
building a portion oi the Horth Bay Aqueduct near Highway 113 south of Hay Road in October 1900. 


behind schedule at its ground¬ 
breaking in 1984. By the time the 
24-mile concrete pipeline was 
ready to carry water in 1988. 
costs — estimated $30 million in 
1978 _ stood at nearly $100 mil¬ 
lion. 

Other water issues also gar¬ 
nered local attention during the 
1980s: 

• The Solano Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict won right to build a hydro¬ 
electric plant at the base of Lake 
Berryessa’s Monticello Dam. 

• The state told SID to stop 
providing untreated irrigation 
water to homes and businesses 
in four rural areas outside 
Vacaville that it had been serv¬ 
ing since 1976. The tap stayed on, 
however, and the two worked out 


an agreement in 1990. 

• Residents in two pockets of 
rural Vacaville locked horns 
over conflicting visions of how to 
bring in water. 

By 1987, Steiger Hill residents 
— who that summer were carting 
water by bucket to their homes 
so they could flush toilets and 
take showers — sought to estab¬ 
lish a private water system. The 
proposal sparked a yearlong con¬ 
flict-of-interest debate because 
the wells the residents wanted to 
tap were owned by Solano Coun¬ 
ty Supervisor Don Pippo and 
Planning Commissioner Jim Cas- 
sil. 

Homeowners in English Hills 
to the north, worried that the sys¬ 
tem would bring more develop¬ 


ment, challenged the proposal, 
saying it could drain the ground 
water for the entire region. 

The county ruled that a pri¬ 
vate water district would violate 
its general plan, yet in 1988 it 
turned a blind eye when Pippo 
began piping irrigation water 

across his own land to 20, 

drought-stricken Steiger Hill 
properties, 

By the end o the decade, Eng¬ 
lish and Steiger bills homeown¬ 
ers were working together to 
establish a public water system 
for the entire area. 

The intervening decade 
would prove wholly inaccurate 
The Reporter’s headline of 
March 19,1988: “English Hills 
water war settled.” 


By Karen Nolan 

Reporter correspondent 

T ime and again throughout 
the 1980s, Vacaville’s 
political spotlight was 
focused on a “maverick from 
English Hills, Don Pippo. 

In 1980, Pippo was the 36- 
year-old chief of the Elmira Fire 
District, which served rural 
areas north and east of Vaca¬ 
ville, and he was already butting 
heads with Dale Geldert, the 
new chief of the Vacaville Fire 
Department, which served both 
the city and rural areas south 
and west of town. 

Hostilities between the two 
were part personality clash and 
part apprehension over new' 
fangled. city-style firefighting 
ideas Geldert brought with him 
from Southern California. By 
1981, their conflict was spilling 

over in public ways. 

Geldert had halted Vacaville 
ambulance service to the Elmi¬ 
ra district, and Elmira had beat 
Vacaville in purchasing a pair 
of used fire rigs, one of wh 
Elmira firefighters drove 
through that May’s Fiesta Days 
parade with a needling sign: 

“You Snooze, You Lose.” 

When the devastating Fourth 
of July blaze exploded in Gib¬ 
son Canyon, just outside Elmi¬ 
ra’s district, Pippo’s fire crews 
were left out of a countywide 
call for help. They showed up 
anyway. “We will not sit idly by 
while homes bum," Pippo told 
Elmira fire commissioners dur¬ 
ing a heated meeting afterward. 

Pippo was also under attack 
from the county auditor-con¬ 
troller, who had found problems 
with district financial records. 
The auditor’s complaint went to 
the grand jury, which in June 
1981 returned felony indict¬ 
ments against Pippo, accusing 
him of mishandling public 
money. Weeks later, Pippo 
found himself facing misde¬ 
meanor assault charges stem¬ 
ming from a run-in with an on 
duty Vacaville fire crew. 

When the legal smoke 
cleared, Pippo stood vindicated. 

Jurors deciding the assault 
case took only an tour to return 



Wind blows in for holiday blackout 


M ost of Solano County was plunged 

into darkness Wednesday afternoon 
as winds gusting to 90 mph ripped 
through the AJamont Pass area near Tracy 
and toppled eight high-voltage electrical 

towers. 

The problem was complicated locally by 
60 mp i gusts around Vallejo that sent a 
15,000-volt tower crashing into the waters 

of the Mare Island Strait. 

The Vallejo tower went down about 4:0 
p m Wednesday, with the regional blackout 
caused by the Tracy mishap occurring about 
4;30 p.m.. according to Pacific Gas & Electric 


spokesmen - 

California lost about 2.8 million kilowatts 
of electrical power when the I racy towers 
went down, affecting 21/2 million customers 
statewide. In Solano County, an estimated 
60,0001 J G&E customers were left in the 
dark, most of them from about 4:30 to 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. 

Vacaville, Fairfield and Suisun City were 
completed blacked out, along with large 
portions of Vallejo, Benicia and the rural 
county area. Dixon and Davis escaped the 
brunt of the widespread outage. 

Last-minute Christmas shoppers found 


themselves standing in darkened stores 
while clerks wrung their hands beside silent 

electronic cash registers.... 

Most Solano County residents had power 
again by about 8 p.m. Wednesday, although 
a few isolated areas - like Grizzly island — 

were still without electricity Thursday 

morning. 

Additionally, about 35,000 residents 
throughout the North Bay were still waiting 
for power to be restored Thursday after¬ 
noon, a utility spokesman reported. 

By Brian Hamlin, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 24,1982 


not guilty verdicts. The financial 
case ended in April 1982 with 
acquittals on most counts and 
jurors deadlocked, but leaning 
toward acquittal, on the rest 
One juror called it a case of 
“trying to administer the county 
by jury trial.” Jury foreman 
George Scanlon said it "made 
the whole county government 
look like it didn’t have its act 
together.” 

Pippo couldn’t have agreed 
more. And he was doing some¬ 
thing about it 

Three months earlier — 
hours after he had been ousted 
as Elmira’s Fire chief and weeks 
before he was reinstated — 

Pippo threw his trademark 

white cowboy hat into the politi¬ 
cal ring, challenging 20-year 
incumbent Wally Brazelton for a 
seat on the Board of Supervi- 

SOTS- 

Campaigning with the slogan 
“He’s the Good Guy,” Pippo 
advocated returning power to 
taxpayers by holding night 
meetings so residents could 


Don Pippo 
... tire chief, supervisor 

attend, electing — not appoint¬ 
ing — directors of special dis¬ 
tricts, and balancing the budget 
by cutting management staff and 
pay instead of employees. 

When Brazelton tried to use 
pippo’s legal troubles against 
him, jury foreman Scanlon 
rubuked him in a letter that the 
People for Pippo Committee dis- 
tributed widely. “The jury voted 
overwhelmingly to declare Don 
Pippo INNOCENT of any wrong¬ 
doing,” Scanlon wrote, “I live in 
the 4th District and 1 will vote 
for Don Pippo for Supervisor.” 

When votes were counted in 
November, Pippo had won by a 
3-2 margin. 

In his first term, Pippo rou¬ 
tinely railed against overregula- 
tion, big spending and waste in 
county management He consis¬ 
tently voted “no, no no” on 
importing San Francisco’s 
garbage and dumping it in pris¬ 
tine Lynch Canyon — a stance in 
tune with voters who ultimately 

rejected the plan. 

Yet Pippo was out of step on 
the issue of where and how the 
county should grow. He opposed 
the Orderly Growth Initiative 
(Propos ition A), which forced 
development inside city limits, 
and he supported Manzanita, a 
new town proposed for 886 acres 
off Interstate 505, near Allen¬ 
dale. 

Voters who decided those 
issues disagreed, but Pippo’s 
positions didn’t hurt him when 
he stood re-election in 1986, 
challenged by Vacaville Mayor 
Bill Carroll. In a race character¬ 
ized as being more about lead¬ 
ership styles than substantive 
differences on issues, Pippo 
dusted off his campaign slogan 
“He’s Still the Good Guy” — 
and took 57 percent of the vote 
— a landslide, he declared. 

The two faced off again four 
years later, but by then Pippo 
had alienated many former sup¬ 
porters and neighbors who 
opposed development in Eng¬ 
lish Hills and who worried that 
his efforts on behalf o' a private 
water system in neighboring 
Steiger Hills would only encour¬ 
age it, Carroll also campaigned 
more vigorously the second 
time, attacking Pippo’s support 
for building homes near Travis 
Air Force Base. Pippo closed 
out the decade in the supervi¬ 
sor's seat, but when the votes 
were counted in 1990, it was Car 
roll, with 60 percent, who was 
riding the landslide. 
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Growing pains put Vacaville on roller coaster ride during the s 

' J1UVV h 1 r ... Citv Council answered first by declin- Cultural Center 


(Coni inued from Page 3) 

completed 61 homes. The following 
year, 136 foundations were 

Home building jumped an additional 

“ Thatsame5.developers renewed 
Uieir interest in apartment construc- 
."1 which had been abandoned when 
Ires, rales skyrocketed. By October 

1981, only 37 vacancies werereportec 

among Vacaville's more than 2.00? 
uvirlment units. Average rents of$348 
for .me bedroom and 

rooms represented a r I . 

,, „t and 47,3 percent jump in price 

ivfcr (bur A 

Believing the market was ripe. 


builders began submitting plans for 
apartment projects, and by Christmas 
1984,10 major apartment projects — 
representing as many as 1,588 new units 
— had surfaced. 

Many were under construction by 
1985, which in September was declared 
the city’s best building season in five 
years. The new apartments filled as 
quickly as they opened over the next 

two years, 

By 1986, city staff was working ovei- 
time to keep up with the demand for 
plan checks, building permits and 
inspections. When Vacaville approved 
1000 permits for homes in 1987, con¬ 
struction was Solano County’s No. 2 


industry. 

i lemand remained strong in 1988, 

even as the area’s average home price 
climbed to $95,000 — higher than hous¬ 
es in the neighboring Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, but substantially 
lower than the average $175,950 resi¬ 
dents on both sides of the San Francis¬ 
co Bay were paying. 

By 1989, homes in Vacaville's five 
newest developments were selling for 
$99,900 to $191,000, The city's popula¬ 
tion was closing in on the 71,479 total 
reached in 1990, and the city once again 
was wrestling with the question first 
raised in the late 1970s: How does a city 
plan growth? Like its predecessor, this 


City Council answered first by declin 
ing to issue any home building permits 
at all for 45 days, and then by limit ing 
the number it would allow each year. 

As more people moved in, city ser¬ 
vices were enhanced. 

The city expanded the sewer plant 
and installed soundwalls on Interstate 
80 It spearheaded efforts to buy and 
preserve Old Rocky — a landmark, 
northside mountaintop — by pitching 
in $100,000 and seeking out an addition¬ 
al $25,000 in donations. It also pushed 
for passage of Measure 1, a $60-a-year 
tax that would pay for a new library, 
theater and community center — now 
collectively known as the Vacaville 


Cultural Center. 

City leaders also scrambled to set up 
redevelopment districts, which were 
then a still-new method to pay for the 
infrastructure needed if growth was to 

continue. 

Hedevelopmeut diverted property 
tax away from the city, county and spe¬ 
cial districts and used the money for 
such things as sewer lines, streets and 
parking spaces. 

“Growth is coming It’s inevitable,” 
City Manager John Thompson told The 
Reporter in 1988. "We need to make 
sure we’re prepared to guide tl in t 
right direction. 





















































IBjjarly in the 1980s, Chrysler was 

on its way toward a major ijevival with 
the introduction of the company's f irst 
convertible in a dozen years -- the 
|Le Baron Convertible. Based on the 
proven K-car platform, the LeBaron 
[convertible struck a positive nerve 

even a Town 


with open-air motorists 
& Country edition was available, com¬ 
plete with wood-grain exterior panels 


Dodge Caravan 


The K-cai vehicles were so popu¬ 
lar that Chrysler even began produc¬ 
ing a limousine based on the platform 
in 1985. For a mere $26,318, you could 
cruise the town in the pinnacle of 
Chrysler luxury. 




1985 Chrysler LeBaron 

Town & Country Wagon 


1988 Dotf-ge Ramcharger 


rhe 1980’s was a decade when America stood tall. 

With the release oi our hostages in Iran at the very 

office as President it marked the beginning of a ne 
With his vision of a “sparkling city on a hill, 
blinked once when facing Soviet and other commi 
the incredible results of this accomplishment was 
and hammers, reuniting a Germany which had b 

"liest rates dropping and the Dow rising to 
j were enjoying a new-found prosperity. Housing starts were setting nev 

automobiles were selling like hotcakes. 

The then-Chrysler Corporation revolutionized th ^>A merican 
Z . the Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager were Introduced. Tt 

. / w/Aro the race and the love affair with stat 


sworn in to 


moment Ronald Reagan was 
i of pride throughout the land 
agan built up our military forces, never 

leaders and ended the cold war. Just one of 
. <k. Berlin Wall came down with bulldozer s 


reet Blues was the hottest show on TV. we ios. 
teacher during a space launch and we all held 
g the devastating earth quake which Interruptc 
e Bay,” and sadly enough, much, muc more. 

* It all, we continued to march forward. That s 
!L.i.i nf Americans Is to always look 


Clarence Williams 
President and General Manger 
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city 


treasure 


V acaville's 81-year-old 
Jovvn Hall is starting 

youth l ° taiCG °" the blush of 

Renovation, begun last 
month vvui restore some of 
H* e building's history as 

Vacaville’s all-in-one fire sta- 
,on ' police department, jail, 
comt and council chamber. 

The concrete building is 
being spruced up to make it a 
star attraction in the down¬ 
town. 

The building’s original 
redwood window frames are 
being tenderly restored and 
painted and the copper win¬ 
dow springs are being pul 
back in place. 

“The wood is still in good 
shape,” said Pete Mattson, 
city public works inspector 
who is overseeing the day-to- 
day work. 

The building’s ceiling, 
once damaged by fire, was 
first on the agenda for 
replacement Old material 
•'as torn out, and the top of 
,e walls are being rebuilt to 
curve into the ceiling as orig¬ 
inally designed, 

The building's exterior 
needs extensive attention. 

The eight concrete pillars 
holding the hollow bell tower 
must be torn out A fiberglass 
mold has been designed and 
new columns will be poured. 

The $105,500 budget for 
the renovation is being paid 
with $60,000 in state bond act 
funds and $45,500 from the 
city’s general fund. 

By Cynthia Roberts, 
Staff Writer 
The Reporter, April 5,1987 


Rain didn't scare 
away those who 
gathered in 1987 
for the 

Merriment on 
Main celebra- 
tlon. The annual 
event started in 
the 1980s with 
the lighting of 
the Christmas 
tree, and in the 
early years there 
was room to 
open umbrellas. 
Not any longer, 
as thousands 
crowd downtown 
for the festivi¬ 
ties. The event 
has evolved into 
a evening-long 
party that 
includes the 
arrival of Santa 
Claus, music, 
carriage rides, 
hot cocoa, candy 
canes, communi¬ 
ty booths and 
costumed char¬ 
acters. This 
year, Merriment 
on Main will be 
Nov. 30. 


Reporter file photos 


1980-1989 


Wei winter wonderland 



for new 

A panel of scientists 
excluded California 
from a list of technically 
superior sites for the Super¬ 
conducting Super Collider, but 
supporters insist the state’s 
hopes are not smashed. 

Opponents, loo, are not con¬ 
vinced the light is over. 

The “short list” of the 
National Academy of Science 
and the National Academy of 
Engineering released Tuesday 
names Texas, Arizona, Col¬ 
orado, Tennessee, New York, 
Illinois, Michigan and North 
Carolina as the technically 
best locations for the world’s 
largest atom smasher. 

The list will be forwarded 
to the federal Department of 
Energy, which is expected to 
release its own list of sites best 
qualified for the $4,4 billion 
collider next month. 

Additional states could be 
added then, a fact supporters 
say buttresses California's 
hope to land the collider. Two 
California sites have been pro¬ 
posed for the project, one 
northeast of Vacaville and 
another near Stockton.... 

Gov. George Deukmejian 
has demanded to know why 
California was left, off the list. 
University of California 
vice president Bill Baker, 
chairman of a panel of experts 
which selected the state’s pro¬ 
posed location for the collider, 
said he was “keenly disap¬ 
pointed” by California’s fail¬ 
ure to make the short list 
“It is puzzling that Califor- 


collider 

nia would not be a finalist," 

Baker said, noting the state's 
leadership role in particle 
physics and the strengths or 
the two proposed sites.... 

Norman Repanich, member 
of the pro-collider group 
Super Collider for America, 
agreed the fight isn’t over to 
attract the project — and an 
estimated 10,000 jobs associat¬ 
ed with it - to Yolo and 
Solano counties, “As far as I’m 
concerned, it isn’t over. They 
are not the final decision 
maker." ... 

One farmer who is a key 
member in a group fighting 
attempts to bring the project to 
farm land in Solano and Yolo 
counties lauded the acade¬ 
mies’ decision, but isn’t con¬ 
vinced the fight is over. 

“I think the action supports 
what we’ve been saying all 
along,’’ said Dixon grower 
James Campbell, who stands 
to lose property if the project 
is built. “California does not 
compare to the other states 
technically. That still doesn't 
mean California won’t be 
included.” 

If the state is added at the 
last minute, Campbell said, “it 
will make you wonder what 
are the reasons behind 
that.”... 

Earthquake danger has 
been a primary argument 
by opponents as to why the col¬ 
lider should not be built local¬ 
ly. ... 

By Jeff DeLong, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 30,1987 


Meet 


STOCKING 




STANDARD 


Your New Vacaville Distributor for 
Standard Oil Company of California Products 




You’re cordially invited to get acquainted 
with Joe Stocking, your new distributor for 
Standard Oil Company petroleum products. 



As an independent businessman ... he stands 
alone, but behind him are all the modern facili¬ 
ties, research developments and top-quality 
products of Standard Oil Company of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

He’s at your service with CHEVRON Gaso¬ 
lines ... RPM SUPREME Motor Oil ,.. RPM 
DELO Lubricating Oils and Standard’s Diesel 
Fuels, plus many other proven petroleum pro¬ 
ducts for factories, farms and homes. 

Joe Stocking is a man from your own com¬ 
munity. You can count on him to deliver the 
goods and serve you well . . . just as you can 
always count on every Standard Product he 
sells. 


REPRESENTING THE WEST'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS 



J. B. Stocking 

Mason Street, Phone Hickory 8-23 13 
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3007 Alamo Dr. 
(Creekside Center) 


333 Me reliant 
Street 

Suite B opened 
Summer of 1990 
and has been an 
asset to the 
Downtown area 
ever since. The 
•owntown location 
as an experienced 
iendly staff always 
eadv to heln vou. 


The Creekside store 
opened in 1985 
moving from their 
former location in 
Alamo Plaza. 
Thornton 8. Sons has 
been a part of the 
Vacaville community 
since 1975. Come in and see what 
our friendly staff has to show you 
just in time for the holidays. 


1100 PITT SCHOOL RD., DIXON * 678-20% 

333 MERCHANT ST., VACAVILLE • 451-0120 
3007 ALAMO DR.. CREEKSIDE CTR., VACAVILLE • 440-2370 

Visit our website at www.thorion-sons.com 
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Teamwork pays off with new hospital 


City raises $1 million 

for 50 -bed facility 


By K lira both Murtaugh 

Special to The Reporter 

T hroughout the growth 
spurt that doubled 
Vacaville's population 
in the 1970s, few denied the 
need fora local hospital to 
serve the city's 40,000 resi¬ 
dents. 

But political bickering kept 
getting in the way. 

Fairfield wanted to expand 
its Intercommunity Hospital, 
while Vacaville wanted to 
build its own medical facility. 

The state, which had to 
approve both plans, wasn’t 
inclined to allow either until 
the two communities began 
working togeth¬ 


er. 

Tli at cooper¬ 
ation started in 
the late 1970s. 
when doctors 
proclaimed 
Fairfield’s 108- 
bod Intercom¬ 
munity Hospital 
as Vacaville’s 
hospital, too. 

By March 
1984, the two 
communities 
were working 
together as they 
sought state 
permission for 
a single plan 
that called for 
building a $19.2 
million. 50-bed 
hospital in 
Vacaville, then 
constructing a 
$6,3 million 


"This drive — 
the big people, 
small people, 
short people, 
professionals, 
blue collar 
workers, all 
their smiling 
faces were there 
under one big 
umbrella.... It 
gave you a good 
feeling. ” 

Tom McNunn 


addition to the - 
Fairfield hospital, known as 
ICH then and now called 
NorthBay Medical Center. 

The state approved the plan 
in June 1984. 

ICH administrator Gary 
Passama was elated, but cau¬ 
tious. “This removes one of the 
obstacles,’’ he told The 
Reporter at the time. '’There 
are several more to go.” 

Architects had to draw final 
blueprints. The nonprofit hos¬ 
pital had to figure out a way to 
finance the project. And the 
city had to persuade the coun¬ 
ty’s land-use authority to let it 
annex 25 acres near Nut Tree 
and Elmira roads. 

One by one, the obstacles 
were overcome. Optimistic 


planners hoped to open doors 
by early I98fi, but it took longer 
than they expected. 

The hospital was financed 
mostly through the sale of tax- 
free bonds, with ICH putting 
up its buildings and grounds 
as collateral. Still, Vacaville 
residents were asked to raise 
some of the money themselves. 

During a four-month push 
in early 1985, the “Partners in 
Progress” campaign brought in 
more than $1 million from a 
diverse cross-section of the 
community. 

“This drive — the big peo¬ 
ple, small people, short peo¬ 
ple, professionals, blue collar 
workers, all their smiling faces 
were there under 
one big umbrella,” 
Tom McNunn of the 
Vacaville Chamber 
of Commerce told 
The Reporter later 
that year. “It was 
Vacaville, and the 
reward was us. It 
gave you a good feel- 

* _ M 

mg 

Many who joined 
in the community's 
resounding show of 
support came out for 
the groundbreaking 
on Aug. 28,1985. 

They returned 
two years later, 
when, on June 25, 

1987, VacaValley 
Hospital was dedi¬ 
cated, ending Vaca¬ 
ville’s dubious dis¬ 
tinction as the only 
California city of its 
size without a full- 
service health-care 


facility. 

When it opened, the 50,000 
square-foot facility boasted an 
acute care, 24-hour emergency 
room; two surgery units; 50 
hospital beds, including six for 
intensive-care patients and 
four in a high-security area to 
be used by California Medical 
Facility inmates; a clinical lab¬ 
oratory and radiology depart¬ 
ment; a pharmacy; and a reha¬ 
bilitation department that 
offered physical, occupational 
and speech therapy. 

Soon after, work began on 
the Intercommunity Hospital 
expansion, which enlarged its 
maternity department and 
added a five-bed intensive 
care nursery for newborns. 
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Reporter file photos 

Once political issues were resolved, Vacaville started 
building a new hospital. At top, then-Mayor Bill Carroll 
shows where work was to start in August 1985. When the 
facility was completed two years later, it was named 
VacaValley Hospital. At left, “Mr. Vacaville” Tom McNunn, 
pictured in 1989 when he retired as executive director/man 
ager of the Vacaville Chamber of Commerce, helped spear- 
head the hospital fund-raising drive. Above, Christine and 
Gary Zadnik are shown in a 1987 photo outside their 
Elizabeth Street home, which served as the community hos¬ 
pital from 1931 to 1945. 


Canine 

patrol hits 

the street 

& 

4 

N ext Tuesday the streets of 

Vacaville will be going to the 
dog. 

The dog in question is a 11/2-year- 
6ld German Shepherd named Asko, 
and he’ll begin work as the Vacaville 
Police Department’s first K-9 patrol 
dog at 7 p.m. Tuesday, along with han¬ 
dler Geno Davis. 

Asko was one of two German Shep¬ 
herds that were imported from Ger¬ 
many in March and cost $1,500 apiece. 

The other dog, a 4-year-old Shep¬ 
herd named Jonny, suffered from a 
nervous disorder and could not com¬ 
plete training for the K-9 program, 
according to Lt Howard Arnold, 
who’s hoping to get a replacement 
dog in the near future. 

Asko and Officer Davis recently 
completed 14 weeks of training at a K- 
9 law enforcement school in Contra 
Costa County.... 

The K-9 project has been strongly 
supported by the community over the 
past year, Arnold noted, with resi¬ 
dent* volunteering dogs and donating 
more than $9,000 in cash to the pro¬ 
gram. 

The Reporter, June 27,1982 



In 1985, three 
years after 
Vacaville's first 
canine started 
working, Chlpka 
piays around 
with Officer Gary 
Anderson. 


Reporter life photo 


Travis celebrates 
i tew medical age 


C onstruction begins today on 
the David Grant Medical 
Center, the $206 million 
iravis Air Force Base hospital 
designed for the needs of the 21st 
century. 

On Wednesday, civilian and 
nulitary brass turned a symbolic 
first shovel to kick off the four- 
year job south of Air Base Park¬ 
way near Peabody Road. 

"This is a day of particular cel¬ 
ebration for the 73,000 people 
who call David Grant the hospi¬ 
tal,” Commander (Jol, Frederick 
W. Plugge told assembled guests. 

They gathered under shade 
trees on the grazing land that will 
become the hospital. 

“We’re to the point,” said Rep, 
Vic Fazio, D-Solano, “where it 
makes me want to stand up and 
cheer. I’m gonna savor this one 
for a long time.” 

Construction marks the end of 
a 15-year process to replace the 
first David Grant Medical Center, 
scattered on base among 22 build¬ 
ings. 

“We are here to commemorate 
the beginning of replacement of 
your aging dinosaur,” said U. 


Gen. Max B. lallier, the Air 
Force’s surgeon general. 

When the 373-bed hospital 
opens in 1988, said Plugge, it will 
mean faster and more complete 
care for servicemen and retirees 
who are inadequately served by 
the old hospital. 

“When you have only 40 per¬ 
cent o! the space you should have, 
you have a lot of compromises,” 
said Plugge. 11 When you’re work¬ 
ing out of a shoe box, you are 
courting disaster. It’s not just a 
question of convenience.” 

Money for the medical center 
came through Congress the hard 
way, surviving a push to close a 
Bay Area military hospital, 
threats to accreditation and most 
recently a call for a new cost eval¬ 
uation that would have delayed 
the project. 

The $5 million for the site 
preparation that begins lodav 
was secure last year, while the 

remaining $201 million is on the 

president’s desk, said Fazio, and 
certain of passage as pari of the 

military construction, am 

H> Miehael Winters, Staff Writer 
l he Reporter, lug, »;i 
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Fear accompanies AIDS outbreak 



Supes: No Solano 

in prisons name 


W hat's In (i name? 

Apparently a ({real 
deal when It comes to 
Vacaville's now 2,400 cell prison 
adjacent to Hie California Med¬ 
ical Facility. 

The new $139 million prison 
temporarily has been tagged 
"Now Solano" while a perma¬ 
nent moniker is pondered by 
prison authorities and the 
Vacaville City Council. 

But if county supervisors 
have their way, any reference to 
"Solano” will be erased. There 
must be no hint of a county affil¬ 
iation when the facility is offi¬ 
cially titled, supervisors argued. 

Prodded by Supervisor 
Richard Brann, board members 
directed county staff to draft let¬ 
ters to Vacaville City Council 
members and prison officials 
asking that "Solano” not be 
used for the new prison. 

Brann said because it is a 
state institution, it should not be 
given a local name. 

Vacaville City Manager John 
Thompson said he could not 
blame the supervisors for not 


wishing to saddle the county 
wilh H "negative connotation” 
some might associate with the 
prison. 

"We didn’t want the name 
Vacaville on there," tie said. "I 
can see why the county doesn’t 
want its name on the prison.” 

Helen Krogh, a spokeswoman 
for the state Department of Cor 
rections, said the new facility 
will be termed CMF South 
unless another name is offered. 

A group of 150 inmates spent 
their first night Monday in the 
new prison after being moved 
from CMF late Monday after¬ 
noon. There were no reported 
problems. 

Krogh said another 75 
inmates arc scheduled to be 
relocated to the new prison next 
week. Inmates occupy two cell- 
block buildings that are sur¬ 
rounded by a perimeter fence. 
One guard tower is occupied 
while officers patrol outside the 
fence. 

By Karen Reed, Staff Writer 

The Reporter, Aug. 22,1984 



Convicted armed robber Corland Keller was one of CMF’s 
first AIDS patients. Keller was 41 in October 1985, when 
this photo was taken of him in his cell. 


State sends all prisoners 
with the virus to Vacaville 


By Julie Davidow 
Staff Writer 


Judge wont halt 
inmates dialysis 


M uch like the rest of the 
country, Vacaville 
awoke in the mid-1980s 
to the specler of a deadly and 
mysterious disease. 

Unlike most communities of 
its size, however, Vacaville had 
in its back yard one of the 
groups most at-risk to contract 

Arcs. 

In 1985. the California Med¬ 
ical Facility was designated to 
house all slate prisoners who 
tested positive for acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome 
and AIDS-related conditions 
(ARC). 

As the number of patients 
grew, tension and fear mounted 
on both sides of CMF’s walls. 

Inmates diagnosed with 
AIDS were segregated in a wing 
referred to as "L-l death row.” 
.Although experts repeated the 
mantra that casual contact 
could not spread the disease, 
inmates refused to share library 
books or gy m equipment with ill 
prisoners. 

Afflicted inmates accused 
the prison of neglect charging 
their segregated wing was often 
left filthy, that they received 
inadequate medical care and 
that their meals were cold. 

The impulse to separate 
healthy and sick people was no 
less powerful outside the 
prison. 

Dr. William T. O’Connor, a 
physician with the Vacaville 


Community Clinic, drew nation- 
a) headlines and criticism for 
his beliefs that AIDS could be 
spread by mosquitoes and casu¬ 
al contact, his recommendation 
thal people shun publicly donat¬ 
ed blood, and his call for AIDS 
patients to be quarantined. 

In 1985. Vacaville became the 
first school district in Solano 
County — and one of the first in 
California — to bar children 
with AIDS from attending pub¬ 
lic schools. 

"Our district felt we could 
not just bury our heads in the 
sand and hope it doesn’t hap¬ 
pen." said school board member 
Dottye O'Hara, who now says 
she regrets the panel’s decision. 

With the numbers of infected 
people growing, some Vacaville 
residents worried that bound¬ 
aries between prisoners and the 
free could break down. 

In 1984, one man wrote to the 
Vacaville City Council, asking it 
to reject a proposal to build a 
second prison on CMF grounds. 

The combination of AIDS at 
CMF and the disposal of hospi¬ 
tal waste in the CMF sewer sys¬ 
tem has the “capacity of destroy 
ing the health and welfare of 
Vacaville's citizens," he 
claimed 

By the end of the decade, 
more than 150 inmates with 
AIDS crowded two wings at 
CMF. Into the 1990s, the prison 
developed a hospice where 
AIDS patients nearing the end 
of their lives could die with as 
little outside stress as possible. 


D espite his desire to be 

allowed to die, Vacaville 
stale prison doctors must 
keep inmate Herman Carter 
alive, a Superior Court judge 
ruled in Fairfield. 

“Under no circumstances 
could prison doctors stand by 
and permit an inmate to die 
from a treatable disease,” wrote 
Judge Ellis R. Randall in 
upholding the state attorney 
general’s request for judicial 
authority to forcibly continue 
kidney dialysis for the 31 year- 
old convicted burglar. 

Carter suffers from kidney 
failure, hypertension and heart 
disease and has been undergo¬ 
ing the life-prolonging dialysis 
treatment for more than three 
years. He was transferred to the 

■r 

California Medical Facility in 
August and joined 15 other 
inmates undergoing the artifi- 


S he may be the first woman 
to ever hold a top level 
administrative post at 
Vacaville's state prison for men, 
but Ruth Blueitt doesn't seem to 
feel any pressure or pay much 
attention to it. 

This week she took over com¬ 
mand of the Northern Recep¬ 
tion Center at the prison. Her 
staff of correctional officers is 
mostly men, all of the inmates 
are men, but the captain in 
charge is a woman. 

"I’ve been the first in a whole 


cial blood purification process. 

Represented by Vacaville 
attorney Brad Nelson, Carter 
appeared before Judge Randall 
on Dec. 13 and said he was fully 
aware of the consequences of 
refusing more dialysis and sim¬ 
ply wanted to be left alone. 

Concerned about the ethical 
and legal implications of allow¬ 
ing an inmate to die, CMF doc¬ 
tors asked state attorneys to 
take to provide them with the 
authority to treat Carter. 

Carter, like other patients in 
the CMF dialysis unit, previous¬ 
ly refused treatment, but later 
relented, according to testimony 
during the Dec. 13 hearing. He 
would not be expected to sur¬ 
vive more than three weeks 
without the tri weekly dialysis. 

By Jon Lewis, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 21,1984 


string of things and I’m just not 
interested in being first any¬ 
more," she told The Reporter 
matter-of-factly.... 

She noted the Department of 
Corrections has made some 
strides in giving women and 
minorities the chance to work 
their way up to the top. She is 
the second black to be appoint¬ 
ed to an associate superinten¬ 
dent post at the California Med¬ 
ical Facility. 

The Reporter, Jan. 11,1980 


Woman gets a top CMF job 


Overcrowding continues 
despite additional cells 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

B y the time the California 
Medical Facility, home to 
the controversial and noto¬ 
rious, celebrated its 25th birth¬ 
day in 1980, some 135,000 
inmates had served time there. 

By the end of the decade, the 
Vacaville facility would undergo 
an expansion to make room for 
even more inmates, despite a 
community movement to halt 
construction. 

In early 1984, the Coalition 
Opposing Prison Expansion 
^ed to rally public support to 
•>fop the state from building a 
2,400-bed minimum- and medi¬ 
um-security prison adjacent to 
CMF. 

In addition to concern about 
the effect additional prison con¬ 
struction would have on local 
real estate values, citizens were 


troubled about overcrowding at 
the facility — and for good rea¬ 
son. While CMF had been built 
to house 2,400 inmates, it had a 
population of 3,400 by 1984, Cor¬ 
rectional officials conceded in a 
February 1984 Reporter article 
that, because of the enormous 
demand for space, even the new 
facility was expected to exceed 
its capacity. 

Ultimately, opposition efforts 
were in vain, 

The first phase of the new 
facility — then called CMF- 
South and known today as Cali¬ 
fornia State Prison, Solano — 
was completed by August 1984. 
The entire complex was open by 

February 1985. 

By December 1986, the two 
prisons' combined inmate popu¬ 
lation stood at more than 8,300, 
distinguishing the facility as the 
nation’s largest prison. 

Severe overcrowding also 


plagued county jails in the 
1980s. The three jails in Fair- 
field and Vallejo had a capacity 
for 470 inmates, but at times 
nearly 600 inmates were incar¬ 
cerated in them. 

Officials resorted to double- 
celling and implemented an 
early release program for mini¬ 
mum-security inmates who indi¬ 
cated a willingness to do public 
service. The Clay Bank Road 
facility, built in 1980, added 
beds, but it too remained over¬ 
crowded. 

Inmates, angry about the con¬ 
ditions, sued the county. Agree¬ 
ing that inmates shouldn't have 
to sleep on the floors, judges 
began ordering early releases. 

By the mid-1980s, a $45 mil¬ 
lion jail and justice center was 
being planned for downtown 
Fairfield, but it would take up to 
four years before the facility' 
would be ready to accept 



California State Prison, Solano, 

inmates. When construction 
began, residents were warned 
that unless as many as 100 jail 
workers, including 60 correc¬ 
tional officers, were hired and 
trained well before the new 
facility was completed, it 


shown under construction in May 

couldn’t open at all. County 
supervisors, facing severe bud¬ 
get constraints, grappled with 
how to pay for the new hires. 

"We re just not in a very good 
situation;’ Sheriff Albert Car¬ 
doza told the Reporter in May 


Reporter lile photo 

1984, was completed In 1985. 

1985 "It’s a total community 
problem. People want stiffer 
sentences and longer punish¬ 
ment for people who commit 
crimes... but it’s hard to get peo¬ 
ple excited about building more 

jails-” 
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We make the Worlds 
Best Mattress; 


Satellite dish with an] 
purchase over $799. 
Requires professional 
installation by... 
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Vacan 

Beirut bo 

M arine Staff Sgt George 

^ustak took time out dur¬ 
ing i he calm at Beirut 
airport to pen a letter home to 
Vacaville, to his mother and 
father, 

"The cease-fire is still in 
effect so it's t>een fairly quiet." 

;he combat communications spe- 
ciali>t wrote in a letter dated Oct. 

10. No artillery fire anyway. 

Some small arms fire and an 
occasional sniper outside the 
perimeter Guess that doesn't 
count." 

Zustak, 28, was one of the 
lucky ones. Tucked away in the 
tortified communication section 
of the Marine headquarters, he 
survived a blast that killed more 
than 200 fellow leathernecks 
early Sunday morning. 

I fear that my son died,” said 
his mother, Kazuko Zustak. "All 
day Sunday ! hear more and 
more Marines die. I go to church 
and pray, and the tears come." 

On Sunday afternoon, she 
received the call that she had 
prayed for Her daughter-in-law 
1 . 0 id that George Zustak was safe 
}d alive. 

He was sent to Lebanon three 
months ago from his home station 
in Haw T aii, where his wife, Ann, 
and two daughters live. 

A 1973 graduate of Vacaville 
High School, George Zustak has 
made a career for himself in the 
military. One week out of high 
school, he joined the Marine 
Corps. His family has lived in 
Vacaville since 1961 when 
George's father, John, retired 
from the Air Force after his last 
assignment at Travis Air Force 
Base. 

Despite the tragedy in 
Lebanon, John Zustak, who spent 
eight years in the Army and 12 

SOLANO 


survives 


mbing 

years in the Air Force, said he is 
not worried about his son 
remaining in Beirut. 

"What’s the good in worry¬ 
ing?” he asked. “He’s a soldier, 
and it’s not a soldier’s job to phi¬ 
losophize. He does what he's told 
and takes his chances alongside 
the rest of them.” 

By Karen Reed, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Oct 26.1983 

Blast kil ls 

Vaca-based 

Marine 

ames Glenn Yarber was 
fighting a different war when 
f he lived in Vacaville in the 
Jte 1960s and early 70s — it was 
Vietnam, not Lebanon. 

The career soldier served 
three tours in Vietnam. He did 
not survive three months in 
Beirut 

Only two years away from 
retirement Yarber, 37, per¬ 
ished along with 200 other mili¬ 
tary personnel when a suicide 
attack was carried out by the 
driver of an explosive-laden 
truck that nearly leveled the 
Marine barracks in Beirut, 

Yarber was the first Californ¬ 
ian reported killed in Beirut A 
native of Lost Corner, Ark.. 
Yarber and his former wife, 
Jennifer, lived on Hemlock 
Street in Vacaville for about 
four years and had two chil¬ 
dren! When he re-enlisted in 
the Army in 1969, he made 
Vacaville his home residence, 
but he served abroad. 

The Reporter, Oct 26,1983 




"I’vegot 6,000 hours jlying time in those birds (C*130s) and I ue never seen anything like this. 


ft 


Lt. Col. John Minklcr, 

Travis Air Force Base airport manager 
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! --- Reporter file pholo 

The wreckage of a Southern Air Transport plane was scattered across an area the size of a football field after a crash at Travis. 

Crew of five dies in crash at Travis 


A n air safety investigator retrieved 
flight recording instruments Thurs¬ 
day night after searching the wreck¬ 
age of the Lockheed L-382 that crashed 
Wednesday at Travis Air Force Base. 

Federal investigators believe the cargo 
plane touched down briefly on a base run¬ 
way before becoming airborne again, 
swerving out of control and exploding in an 
open field, killing all five aboard. 

Federal Aviation Administration and 
National Transportation Safety Board offi¬ 
cials arrived on the scene Thursday after¬ 
noon to sort through the nibble located just 
off base. They were joined by officials from 
Southern Air. Lockheed, which manufac¬ 
tured the aircraft and Allison, which built 
the engines.... 

John B. Drake, an air safety investigator 
with the NTSB, located the flight data 
recorder and cockpit voice recorder late 
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Thursday night. 

The devices will be shipped to Washing¬ 
ton, D C., for analysis. Officials said it 
would take at least five days before results 
are available. 

“It takes a while to refine it A techni¬ 
cian looks at »t under a microscope and he 
interprets the scratches. And that tells you 
what the airplane was doing.... It’s a 
tedious process.” 

Travis airport manager Lt Col. John 
Minkler said control tower staff saw the 
Southern Air Transport plane, the civilian 
equivalent of the Air Force 0130, make 
what looked to be a routine landing at 5:35 
p.m. when the crash occurred. 

Following a detailed inspection of the 
runway, Minkler said he cannot under¬ 
stand why the Southern Air Transport air¬ 
craft went airborne again just before the 

crash. 


“I’ve got 6,000 hours flying time in those 
birds (0130s) and I've never seen anything 
like this,” said Minkler. 

A witness, Anita Mitchell of Vacaville, 
who reportedly was several miles from the 
crash site, offered a conflicting account. 

She said she saw “the tip of the left wing 
hit the ground and it exploded in a fire¬ 
ball.” ... 

Travis security police opened Perimeter 
Road Thursday afternoon, offering curious 
onlookers a chance to see the scattered 
wreckage, which occupies an area the size 
of a football field. 

The tail section, emblazoned with the 
company’s stylized S logo, was the only por¬ 
tion of the four-engine, turbo-prop aircraft 
intact. 

By Jim Witty, Staff Writer 
• The Reporter, April 10,1987 
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Do you need to know how to travel 
around Solano County ; or into 
neighboring counties? Then you've 
come to the right place! 

Founded in 1979, Solano Commuter 
Information is a public agency 
providing FREE information and 
services concerning all alternative 
transportation within Solano County 
and into the surrounding regions. 

We have information available on... 

. F ree p a rk & Ride lots 

• Local and regional transit systems 

• Free passage over regional toll bridges 

• High occupancy vehicle lanes 
(HOV/diamond lanes) 

• Commuter and express bus services 

• Ferry services 

• AMTRAK services 

• Airporters to San Francisco, Oakland, 

and Sacramento 


AJ 


1-800 


-KMUTE 

56883 ) 


www solanolinks.com/MiiuiBouu 

Service area not limited to cities/counties shown. 
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In the '80’s Husqvanw wasn’t sitting on its haunches. 

In 1980 model 6690 was presented, built on the same 
principles as 6680 but also able to sew letters: the 

world's first “writing" sewing machine, 

Can a sewing machine be better or easier to sew on? Better yes 
- if one utilizes ike achievements made by .he technical science behind the space prm 
„ ram And that* just what the technicians at Husqvarna did. As from 1982 - 110 year, 
after the first Husqvarna machine was manufactured - Husqvarna is using the expensive 
cwbon fibre material which has so far been reserved for space projects. It makes the 
machines run even more smoothly and gives ibent even longer life. There is nowhere ill 
the work | w i,ere belter sewing machines than these are manufactured. And when ft ts pos- 
rihle to produce even better machines they will come from Husqvarna, 
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WHITE 


Sewing Shoppe 


>051 Harbison Drive (inside Joann ) 
Vacaville • 7 7-447-7005 

. men Mon.-Sat. f 9am-8pm • Sun., l lam-6pm 

Visit us online at urandm«890WIng.i 
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WWW.BARBERAUTO.COM 


New or Used Car 


Get A Quote 





HYUNDAI OF 
FAIRFIEU) 

1525 Holiday Ln 
(1-80 & Travis Blvd.) 


NISSAN OF 




olidav Ln. 


Travis Blvd.) 


BUDGET 
CAR SALES 

2575 Magellan Rd. 
Fairfield 


VAIRRiLD 

TOYOTA 

2545 Magellan Rd. 
Alongside 1-80 


BARBER'S VALLEJO 
IfflTSUBtSMZU 

4335/4345 

Sonoma Blvd. 


E-MAIL US DIRECT AT: 



BARBBTS VAIIEJO 

mmmm 

raMNINISIZM 

4325 Sonoma Blvd. 



USED CARS 

3901 Sonoma Blvd 
Vallejo 


hyu ndoinissan @ barberaufro.com fftoyoto @ barberauto.conn 


com 
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Big dreams and donations launch local museum 


Flatiron collection sparks 
drive to preserve Vaca history 



By 1986, the 
Vacaville Museum 
hosted regular 
fundraisers, such 
as this fashion 
show in the court¬ 
yard. The event 
raised $2,300 and 
more than 200 peo 
pie attended. 


Reporter Mo photos 


By Teresa Willis 

S pee i a 1 to The Reporter 

W hat started in 1976 as 
an attempt to keep an 
historic collection in 
Vacaville culminated in 1983 
with the opening of the Vacav¬ 
ille Museum. 

It was John McBride's idea to 
liy to keep Ail Diet's collection 
of flatirons - tools used to press 
clothes in the days before elec¬ 
tricity—in Vacaville. 

A Texas investor had offered 
$2,500 for the 200 irons, and 
Dietz was ready to sell. He was 
willing to sell them to the city 
instead, but he had one condi¬ 
tion: The irons had to have a 
permanent home. 

McBride, the city’s recreation 
director, turned for help to his 
good friend Eleanor Nelson, a 
feisty longtime resident and 
teacher who had a penchant for 
getting things done 

The two came up with a fund¬ 
raising idea that tied into I he 
country's bicentennial celebra- 
on. Residents were asked to 
H Buy an Iron" for S17.76 and 
donate it to the city as a bicen¬ 
tennial gift. 

Once the irons were pur¬ 
chased, Nelson began looking 
for a place to keep them. The 
City Council declined to build a 
museum itself but indicated it 
might provide some financial 
support if Nelson got one going. 

As private donations began 
coming in — including an anony¬ 
mous $25,000gift — Nelson and 
McBride started looking for a 
location. The old Carnegie 


Library' and the historic Town 
Hall were ruled out because of 
climate-control problems and 
security concerns. 

Eventually, Eva Buck, widow 
of Congressman Frank H Buck 
II, caught wind of the museum 
idea and donated a lot on Buck 
Avenue, next to her mansion. 

Three modular buildings 
were purchased and moved onto 
the site. Buck, according to 
newspaper accounts at the time, 
took one look at them and 
declared, "Absolutely not.” She 
promptly donated another mil¬ 
lion dollars to construct a per¬ 
manent building. The trailers 
eventually became part of the 
Vacaville Art Gallery. 

Architect Gordon Boles of 
Vacaville was hired to design 
the museum, while Spangler 
Construction Co. of Sacramento 
won the bid to build it Ground 
was broken in 1981. 

McBride, who served as a 
consultant and visited the con¬ 
struction site every day, was 
chosen president of the muse¬ 
um's first board of directors. 
When his term ended, he passed 
the gavel to Nelson. 

Other early board members 
included Vacaville natives 
Robert Power, who owned the 
Nut Tree; Barbara Martel 1 Com¬ 
fort; Arlene King Pillsbury, 
whose father was police chief in 
the 1950s; pioneer descendant 
Judge Walt Weir; and then-City 
Councilman (and now Mayor) 
David Fleming. With deter¬ 
mined volunteers such as Bert 


Hughes, Bob Allen, Jane LoPoli- 
to and Carroll Mundy, the board 
worked diligently to ensure the 
museum would have an interest¬ 
ing, yet accurate description of 
life from the yesteryear. 

In May 1983, the brick, two- 
story museum was opened for 
the community to see its land¬ 
scaped courtyard, climate-and- 
temperature controlled interior 
and separate collections and 
gallery' areas. 

The opening gala featured a 
barbershop quartet, bluegrass 
and banjo music, Shriner 
downs, square dancing, Japan¬ 
ese folk dancing, a Ballet Folk- 
lorico Mexicano de Vacaville 
performance and a Chinese 
Lion Ceremony. Spinners, wood 
carvers and volunteers dressed 


in period costumes were also on 
hand, setting the lone the muse¬ 
um would follow into the next 
decade. 

Gail Campbell, the museum’s 
first director, and her staff pre¬ 
miered the historical center 
with “Rivers, Railroads and 
Rolling Hills." an exhibit focus¬ 
ing on tiie county’s development 
from 1875 to 1915. 

Ruth Begell, who started as a 
volunteer researcher for the 
first exhibit, took over as direc¬ 
tor when Campbell moved to 
Monterey in 1985. Among 
Begell’s first tasks was to ensure 
the museum’s financial stability. 

Eva Buck had donated gener¬ 
ously for operating costs, yet by 


the mid-1980s, the museum was 
in danger of running out of 
flinds, With guidance from 
board member Eldon Ray. a 
banker, Begell placed $1.6 mil¬ 
lion of the Buck donation into 
an endowment that provides 
support to this day. She also 
began the ongoing task of seek¬ 
ing grants and private dona¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Museum Guild 
volunteers launched what have 
become annual community 
events, such as the home and 
garden tour fund-raiser and the 
Musical Americana courtyard 
concert, now held on Indepen¬ 
dence Day. 

The flatiron collection was 
given a permanent display case, 
but from the start the museum 


changed its main exhibit twice a 
year. Early topics included the 
plight of Japanese residents ' 
during World War II, fruit 
labels, Native American tradi¬ 
tions, Victorian dining, folk art 
and women in Solano County. 

Two exhibits — one on 
botanist Willis Jepson, the other 
on the Berryessa Valley before 
it became Lake Berryessa — 
have been leased to other Cali¬ 
fornia museums. 

"They do what I believe 
museums should do, which is to 
connect with the community," 
Begell said of the two exhibits. 
"They give voice to populations 
or stories that may not have 
been known in the community 
otherwise." 


A PART OF H i E CRY 



Smport Service denier Sstoblisiioa in 10-79 

In tiler years die company embarked on a new project, which was thc 
purchase and retrofitting of the okl Nor Cal Beverage building next to Vftdgrvcn’s 
Drugs (a historical landmaik) on Monte Vista Ave. 

Several tilings motivated tli» project, tix- main motivation, however; was 
the conviencnce to our custooiers by it being right in tlx - liort 
ofSfccrviHe’s Business District with easy access to the fieeways 
and diopping centos. It was alot of hard work, but with Ron 
in dtugy of negotiations and appropfcuions ;ind Monty over¬ 
seeing sale constructioavve were able to accomplish what a 
lot of people though! was not pnssflgc. especially in tlx- time 
alkiwecLWe are now celebrating otir 20th yuir in Ixlmjkxs. 


IMPORT SERVICE CENTER * 938 East Monte Vista • Vacaville • 446-4066 
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We Carry (wet & dry) 
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• science Diet 

• Nutro Max Cat 
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We Carry (wet & dry) 
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Fop Your Ho»*se 




'i Full Line 
4 of Bird 
supplies. 
^Cages 
and Toys 


• We Carry Panels, Cates, 
and Fencing 
. Full Line of Horse 
| Supplies and Care 

TTrfect" 40' Round Pen products 

t M £jri yViiUaWf 


in ? Days a 

m.-Frl. 9-6 

Soturday 9.5 

rutay 10-s 


All major credit cards accepted 

707 * 448*6568 
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Exhaust Systems for Everything 
OUR 31 st YEAR! 
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Loma Prieta shakes, rattles and rolls state 

Killer earthquake felt 


Vacans lend aid 


T he following are short 
glimpses of the coverage 
by The Reporter in the 
days and weeks following the 
Loma Prieta earthquake of Oct 
17,1989. 


Cogan left her Dodge Chal¬ 
lenger on the bridge and the two 
women walked back to San 
Francisco 

Oct 18,1989 


With a sudden lurch and a 
series of dizzying rolls, Solano 
County reeled briefly Tuesday 
afternoon as a killer, 6.9 earth¬ 
quake rocked the Bay Area, 
claiming more than 250 lives, 
damaging bridges and snarling 
commuter traffic from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Santa Cruz.... 

Emergency services in 
Solano County reported a flood 
of phone calls but no serious 
damage to buildings or high¬ 
ways. 

Oct 18,1989 


It was felt here, too. 

People in Vacaville, Fair- 
field and Dixon called the earth¬ 
quake that shook the Bay Area 
“scary,” “wild" and “like walk¬ 
ing on Jell-0.” 

When the shaker struck 
shortly after 5 p m., a packed 
house w as waiting to watch the 
World Series at Merchant & 

Main Grill and Bar in Vacaville. 

“A few were a little nervous," 
said genera] manager Bill 
McMaster.... 

Anne Lamorge, who lives on 
'’amelia Way, said she heard a 
wood plank in her living room 
ceiling crack during the quake. 
After seeing a wall clock swing- 
ng, she moved for cover. 

“It seemed like it went on for¬ 
ever," Lamorge s^id. “1 stood in 
1 he doorway with ray dog.”... 

She later foun^ the 7-inch 
•rac v in Ihe ce.ijg board. 

Oct. 18,1989 


Inspection was the catchword 
of the day in Solano County 
Wednesday as people took stock 
of damage caused by Tuesday’s 
deadly earthquake — damage to 
buildings, highways, homes and 
their nerves. 

Vacaville’s Peabody Road 
overpass suffered minor, “cos 
metic” damage, according to 
Phil Littlejohn, Caltrans mainte¬ 
nance supervisor. 

Small chunks of concrete 
were missing from parts of the 
structure, which spans Inter¬ 
state 80, he said. An engineer 
said “surface repairs” can be 
made to repair the damage.... 

There was minimal damage, 
including some minor cracks, at 
California Medical Facility 
South and no damage at the 
main facility, (acting public 
information officer Jesse) Gar¬ 
cia said.... 

Oct. 19,1988 


With only minor, brief dis¬ 
ruptions in local service, Solano 
County utility crews headed to 
quake-ravaged San Francisco to 
help victims there. 

Local Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. workers in a 22-vehicle cara¬ 
van traveled into the hardest-hit 
Bay Area neighborhoods.... 

About 30 local PG&E sendee 
and construction workers gath¬ 
ered at the Peabody Road facili¬ 
ty Wednesday morning and r... 
headed for San Francisco to 
help crews there try to restore 
gas and electric semee. 

Oct. 19.1989 


Karen Cogan of Vacaville 
and Pauline Mano of Davis 
were stopped in traffic on the 
Ray B’ idge after Tuesday’s 
earthquake when tney heard on 
* he car radio that part of the 
span’s upper deck had col¬ 
apsed. 

"We heard that, we looked at 
‘ach other and said ‘We’re out 
)f here,’ ” said Cogan. 


A Vacaville man involved in 
the intense search for survivors 
under the rubble of Interstate 
880 in Oakland called his wife 
Saturday with news that brought 
tears to the eyes of rescue work¬ 
ers — a survivor had been 
pulled out alive, 

Buck Helm, 57, of 
WeaverviHe was pulled out of 


Reporter file photos 

California Highway Patrol Officer Gary Cooper surveys the damage on the Cypress structure of Interstate 880 in Oakland. 


the wreckage Saturday morning. 

Alfred Anderson has been 
working at the 1-880 Cypress 
Structure since Wednesday. 

“He called me this morning 
to tell me they found that man 
early this morning," said his 
wife Pat “He and all those men 
had tears in their eyes. They 
kept bringing out bodies and 
many cars were six to eight inch¬ 
es tall.”... 

Oct. 22,1989 


A Vacaville man who pulled 
a survivor from a wrecked car 
poking through the Bay Bridge 
minutes after the Oct. 17 killer 
quake said the job he did was 
nothing special. 

“Oh yeah, it was scary,” said 
Gary Williamson, a Caltrans 
equipment operator dispatched 
onto the bridge from Oakland as 
others fought to get off. 

Millions of Americans nation¬ 
wide were mesmerized by an 
amateur photographer's film 
footage of the car being driven 
full speed into the collapsed 
section of the bridge's upper 
deck.... 

“When we went out to check 
it out, no one knew that the 
bridge fell." said Williamson.... 


“We got the two trucks up on 
top, I put a rope around me, and 
lowered a guy in.” 

Relying on improvisation, he 
worked with a truck driver he 
did not know to attach a line to 
the car. 

As the trucker attached a 
chain to the car, Williamson 
could see its front end pushing 
into the lower deck, with the 
San Francisco Bay visible 
below. 

“It’s a miracle it didn’t go 
through,” he said.... 

Oct. 24,1989 


Six Vacaville building 
inspectors and a city engineer 
learned earthquake lessons last 
weekend that couldn’t be 
gleaned from textbooks. 

The inspectors and an engi¬ 
neer formed a contingent from 
Vacaville that went down to San 
Francisco Saturday and Sunday 
to inspect damaged or devastat¬ 
ed buildings. 

The city’ workers, who put in 
120 hours, said they were uni¬ 
formly impressed with the atti¬ 
tude of Bay Area residents as 
they went from building to 
building, putting either green, 
yellow or red lags on the struc- 


A police officer gazes up at the collapsed Cypress structure 
damaged in the Loma Prieta earthquake. 


tu res. 

“There was a real spirit of 
camaraderie,” said building 
official Bill Turgeon. 

Oct. 26,1989 


Money donated to the Solano 
County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross is already hard at 
work supplying earthquake vic¬ 
tims with food and clothing, 
while bolstering devastated 
economies. 


Solano County businesses 
and residents had donated more 
than $48,000 toward the relief 
effort by Monday.... 

Pietro's Pizza No. 2 across 
from City Hall on Merchant 
Street has set up a table and box 
so people can make donations... 

The First Baptist Church in 
Vacaville will continue to 
accept donations of blankets 
and canned food to send to Wat¬ 
sonville earthquake victims. 

OeL 26,1989 
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Rains came and kept on coming and coming and coming 


Lessons learned in ’ 80 s 
help flood control now 


W inter in Vacaville 
means rain — some¬ 
times lots of it. 

If large storms don’t do as 
luch damage nowadays, it is in 
reat part because of flood con- 
rol measures taken by residents 
vho got tired of cleaning up 
iamage in the 1980s. 

The first of the decade’s big 
:torms came in 1982, when a 
nassive January rain caused 
-lore than $1 million in damage 
ill over Solano County. 

Vacaville fared “pretty well,” 
jfficials at the time told The 
Reporter, for several reasons: 
Hie storm came late in the sea¬ 
son, after drains had been 
deared; the worst of it came 
luring the day, so workers could 
;ee where the problems were; 
Jrains installed near Creekside 
md the Vaca-Alamo subdivi- 
ions diverted runoff. Still, some 
streets and outlying roads were 
Rooded, 

In February and March 1983, 

1 barrage of storms carried on 
vinds of up to 50 mph swept into 
he area's hills and valleys. 

In Gibson Canyon, stabs 
■waiting houses in the exclusive 
.Jerenity Hills development 
were washed away or buried by 
mudslides, The foundation of 
one already built home was in 
’anger of giving way, 


A 300 foot electrical tower in 
the area began to sink, and 
PG&E officials feared it would 
topple. Solano Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict water lines were broken in 
the sliding hills. 

Water was nearly 7 feet above 
the glory hole at Lake 
Berryessa, and as it rushed 
through the spillway tube, it 
washed away parts of a road to 
the base of the dam, stranding 
dozens of workers’ cars. 

The storm of 88 was worse 
yet. For nine days it rained, 
dumping more than 13 inches of 
water on the area. Countywide, 
damage to crops and homes was 
estimated at more than $20 mil¬ 
lion. And Solano County wasn't 
alone: Thousands of homes and 
hundreds of businesses through¬ 
out Northern California had 
been damaged or destroyed. 
State damage estimates topped 
$300 million. 

The storm was summarized 
in an eight page special section 
published by The Reporter 
weeks after the water subsided: 

“As the Presidents' Day 
weekend approached, business 
people prepared for the annual 
sales bonanza, schoolchildren 
readied for a three-day holiday 
away from schoolbooks, and 
winter sports enthusiasts licked 
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Reporter file pnuro 


Water rises to the windows of a car near Beelard and Mathews drives and to the waist of city workers during 1985 flooding. 


their lips at the thought of good 
skiing. 

“And then the rains came. 

“And the rains kept coming. 

“At first there was a carnival- 
like atmosphere as children 
took to rafts and canoes and ftm- 
seekers cruised streets in four- 
wheel drive vehicles. The situa¬ 
tion, however, would become all 
too serious soon enough. Roads 
closed, houses and yards went 
under water and the damage toll 


mounted.” 

The newspaper gave a more 
detailed account in the midst of 
the storm. 

As the Feb. 19,1986, Reporter 
story put it: 

“Vacaville city crews contin¬ 
ued to work into the night Tues¬ 
day, delivering sandbags and 
keeping a close watch on 
swollen creeks and sliding hill¬ 
sides, ... Wykoff Hill dwellers 


were in a tenuous situation 
Tuesday night as sections of the 
hillside above Buck Avenue 
began slipping. City crews cov¬ 
ered part of the area with tnrps 
in hopes of preventing further 
erosion.” 

Alamo Creek was blamed for 
causing waler damage to as 
many as 85 homes in two south 
Vacaville subdivisions, South 
wood and five Sycamores. 

Su often by 4 4 inches of rain 


that came in one day. the creek 
became backed up at the 
Peabody Road bridge 

“As a result, the water begat 
lo spread across Peabody Road 
to the east and rise high enough 
to flood homes," City Manager 
John Thompson was quon-i! ij 
telling The Reporter “There 
simply isn't any storm drainage 
sy stem tins side of Wnu ■ :■ 
handle that tmuv, , ; t. ■ 

— B> Reporter *urt 
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About 35,000 acres burned in September 1988 in a fire that started in Miller Canyon and became known as the Mount Vaca fire. 

Firefighters control Mount Vaca blaze 



fter a week of battles, 
firefighters won the war 
Saturday when the Mount 
fire was declared 100 per¬ 
cent controlled. 

“This morning we had 1,163 
people and right now you 
couldn’t jam together 400," said 
Harold Rose at the firefighters’ 
base camp at Pena Adobe Park. 
“So stay off the roads; there’s a 
bunch of tired people heading 
home to feed the cat or the dog.” 

At its height, there were 2,064 
firefighters and other workers 
struggling to squelch the flames 
that scorched 35,000 acres. That 
number will drop to 50 “hot 
spot” watchers by today, said 
Rose. 

“This camp won’t even exist 
(Sunday),” said Rose, the chief 
public information officer for 
the California Department of 
Forestry. 

The blaze, the work of an 
arsonist broke out Sept. 17 in 
Miller Canyon. By the time fire¬ 
fighters claimed victory, it had 
caused $1.8 million worth of 
damage - destroying seven 
homes and 11 outbuildings, and 


Fire started by arsonist 
destroyed seven homes 


damaging communication 
equipment atop Mount Vaca. 

The estimated cost of win¬ 
ning the fiery fight stood at $2.6 
million Saturday. 

Now that the fi re is out most 
of the firefighters will head for 
home. A few crews, however, 
will remain alert to any sparks 
from the still-smol dering brush 
in the hills northwest of Vaca¬ 
ville. 

“An inch or two of rain would 
be very nice," Rose said, adding 
that the danger of a flare-up will 
be present for several weeks. 

Although the fire is out signs 
of it remained along Pleasants 
Valley Road Saturday. 

The most obvious are the 
scorched hills north of the road 
that firefighters “back burned” 
in their attempt to stop the fire’s 
march toward the cit y limits. 

There were other signs along¬ 
side the road, too, inc luding sev¬ 


eral hand-painted proclama¬ 
tions from residents: “Thank 
you firefighters," they read. 

“Whether it shows or not, 
when you drive down the road 
and you see that, it brings tears 
to your eyes," Rose said. “When 
somebody comes out and says 
thank you, that means a lot.” 

The signs proved especially 
meaningful to Rose and other 
firefighters after the words of 
criticism that made newspaper 
headlines in recent days. 

Some complained that fire 
crews lit too many acres on fire 
in their successful effort to fight 
the fire with fire. 

Rose defended CDF’s actions 
Saturday. 

“We couldn't have used any¬ 
thing else. If we could have, we 
would have,” he said, predicting 
that it would have cost $5 mil¬ 
lion to fight the blaze with air 


planes and fire retardant alone. 

"Our job is putting out fires,” 
he said. “Not herding them, not 
managing them. Just putting out 
the suckers and going home.” 

Now that the fire is out, the 
CDF law enforcement team will 
step in and begin its effort to 
track down the person or people 
who sparked the inferno. 

Officials reported early on 
that an incendiary device had 
been found at the fire’s origin, 
but Rose said Saturday that was 
a mistake. It is still believed, 
however, that the fire was delib¬ 
erately set. 

“The circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the origin lead us to 
believe the fire to be arson,” he 
said. “How did we arrive at 
those circumstances? There 
were no power lines up there, 
no lightning... It was in a remote 
area. It was 10 something at 
night. 

“Why people start fires you 
don’t know until catch ’em.” 

By Sue McClurg, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Sept. 25,1988 


City picks marshal to be fire chief 


ob Powell, Vacaville’s 
l-v “well respected” and pop- 
ular fire marshal, has 
epted a $37,000-a-year fire 
chiefs job, after a four-member 
assessment team declared him 
the No. 1 choice of five candi¬ 
dates Tuesday afternoon. 

Powell promised to bring 
honesty, firmness, fairness and 
consistency to the department, 
whose reputation he says was 
unfairly tarnished during for¬ 
mer Fire Chief Dale Geldert ’s 
rocky last six months before he 
resigned in October. 

He begins his new job tomor¬ 
row as chief of the 43-person 
department with the blessings 
of his own team and members of 
the city management stall. 

Even Elmira Fire Chief Don 
Pippo, who has been battling 
with the city department for the 
past few years, says he can work 
with Powell as long as there’s 
“mutual respect ”... 

Well received 

Pat Elliott, president of the 
Vacaville Firefighters’ Associa¬ 
tion, reported the decision to 



Powell 


hire Powell, 39, 
will be well 
received by his 
30-member 
group. 

“He’s 
worked up 
through the 
department,” 
explained 
Elliott. 

Despite local sentimo nts 
within the department, council 
and community supporting a 
Solano County candidate, both 
Powell and City Manager Walter 
Graham said the new chiefs 
skills and personality won him 
the job. 

“We didn’t choose a local 
person — we chose the best- 
qualified candidate from the 
field,” said Graham, adding he 
was impressed with Powell’s 
candor and technical knowl¬ 
edge. 

There were 20 applicants for 
the job — compared to more 
than 70 nearly three years ago 
when Geldert was hired. Only 
seven of those 20 were consid¬ 
ered qualified for the interview. 



Geldert 


Powell has 
been offered 
chief positions 
in Galt and 
Tahoe in the 
past few years 
but did not 
accept them 
because, 
"Vacaville is 
my home, and 
this is where I wanted to stay,” 
he said. 

Powell has lived in Vacaville 
since 1964 after arriving in 
Solano County via the U S. Air 
Force in 1962. He joined the vol¬ 
unteer firefighters in 1964 and 
became a fulltime employee in 
1965. 

He was appointed as a shift 
captain in October 1976, and 
then fire marshal and arson 
investigator shortly after 
Geldert arrived in the spring of 
1979. 

Powell finished Ins bache¬ 
lor’s degree in public adminis¬ 
tration this spring from Univer¬ 
sity of San Francisco after earn¬ 
ing an associate of arts degree 
in fire science from Solano Com 


munity College. 

$2,000 salary increase 

Powell will receive only a 
$2,000 salary hike from his pre¬ 
sent $35,000 salary', since the city' 
manager lowered the salary' 
range to $37,000 from Geldert’s 
$43,000 salary. 

He and his wife, Mardell, 
have two children. 

To become chief, Powell will 
have to make some sacrifices. 

He will retire from the Vaca¬ 
ville Rural Fire Protection Dis¬ 
trict Volunteer Firefighters — 
where his brother-in-law 
Howard Wood is chief — and he 
will have to disband his musical 
group, “Bob Powell and the 
Notations,” in which he is band¬ 
leader and guitar player.... 

Devote 100 percent 

"I plan to devote 100 percent 
of my time to the fire chief job," 
said Powell.... 

By Susanne Rockwell, 
Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 16,1981 


Officials urge public to install smoke alarms 


S purred by the city’s second multiple 
casualty fire in seven months, Vacav¬ 
ille fire officials again are pleading tor 
more widespread use of smoke alarms in 

►Ave’ve just got to get the word out about 
how much can be saved with an early warn¬ 
ing system," Vacaville Fire Marshall Bob 

P °Going over the results of his investigation 
into the fire last weekend that killed a 17- 
/ear old babysitter and her two young 
■harges Powell shook his head in disap¬ 


pointment. 

Chances are, Powell noted, the average 
family will experience one serious fire 
every generation. It is the third leading 
cause of accidental death. Smoke and dead¬ 
ly gases easily overcome occupants asleep 
at night. 

Smoke detectors give a family warning of 
fire while they still have time to escape, 
Powell noted. Numerous home fire inci¬ 
dents have already' proven conclusively that 
smoke detectors sa ve lives, property and 
prevent injury from fire.... 


Roman candle 
l ights firestorm 
in Vaca fields 


The city fire code requires all new homes 
lo be equipped with at least one smoke 
detector, Powell noted. A lire department 
recommendation for a city law to require 
them in all homes so far has not received 
action by City Hall. 

Meanwhile, Powell and his Fire Preven¬ 
tion Bureau are working with the Vacaville 
Soroptimist Club to provide smoke alarms 
for the elderly, disabled and low-income 
families living in older homes without them. 

The Reporter, Feb. 25,1981 


T he last remnants of Satur¬ 
day’s devastating Fourth 
of July blaze off Buck- 
town Lane are still smoldering, 
a grim and smoky reminder of 
the firestorm that ripped across 
650 acres northwest of Vacav¬ 
ille, destroying four homes and 
injuring four firefighters. 

According to Vacaville Fire 
Marshal Bob Powell, property 
loss is estimated at $700,000 to 
$1 million, and the firestorm 
blaze is probably the worst 
experienced in the Vacaville 
area since 1965, when wind- 
fanned flames from the “Black 
Thursday” fire charred thou¬ 
sands of acres in Upper Solano 
County. 

The fire — caused by illegal 
“Roman Candle" type fireworks 
— erupted off a dirt road north 
of Bucktown Lane about 9:15 
p.m. Saturday. The area, he 
added, is a popular party spot 
for local teens. 

Two suspect vehicles — both 
passenger cars — are being 
traced in connection with the 
incident. 

Powell and regional law 
enforcement authorities also 
are fingerprinting fireworks and 
beer bottles that were found 
near the fire’s point of origin. 

Firefighters had little hope 
of controlling the flames when 
they first arrived. Gusting 40- 
mi le-per-hour winds sent waves 
of flame shooting off in several 
directions through tinder dry 


grass and brush. 

Within minutes dozens of 
acres were involved and the fire 
was advancing steadily up a 
nearby ridge, threatening 
homes and outbuildings. 

“It was probably moving a 
half-acre to an acre per 
minute," Powell said. 

The explosive fire destroyed 
homes, vehicles and outbuild¬ 
ings at 3006 Bucktown Lane, 

3814 Serenity Hills Drive, 660 
Gibson Canyon Road and 576 
Gibson Canyon Road, leaving 
residents and their families 
homeless.... 

At the height of the blaze 
more than 120 firefighters with 
34 engines and 18 power wagons 
were battling flames. 

Every fire department in 
Solano County — including 
Vallejo and Benicia — sent at 
least one truck for mutual aid, 
Powell said. 

The California Department 
of Forestry also sent in truck 
crews and bulldozers, and state 
Office of Emergency Services 
strike teams were dispatched 
from Contra Costa County.... 

Four firefighters sustained 
minor injuries in the Serenity 
Hills battle — two suffered from 
smoke inhalation, one injured 
his neck in a fall, and a fourth 
burned his arms when the wind 
shifted and sent a wall of fire 
rolling over him. 

By Brian Hamlin, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, July 8,1981 


House fire kills 



T he most ambitious and 

thorough fire probe in the 
history of the Vacaville 
Fire Department continues 
today as investigators try to 
piece together the chain of 
events that killed five members 
of a Sacramento family early 
Sunday. 

Expert after expert has sifted 
through the burned-out home at 
372 Elsinore Drive, Vacaville, 
Meanwhile, family and 
friends oflhe Raul Isais family 
gathered today to pay their last 
respects to the victims of the 
worst residential fire in the 
city’s history. 

Isais. 35, his wife, Aurora. 31, 
and three children died of 
smoke inhalation in the 3:33 am. 
blaze that left neighbors and 
family members stunned. 

The family was housesitting 
for Isais’ parents, Jesus and 
Petra Ponce, who were vacation¬ 
ing in Ukiah. 

The tragic slory includes the 
father’s attempts to save his four 
children and wife from the 
inferno that gutted the two-story 
wood and stucco home in the 
south city neighborhood. 


Raul Isais was able to cany 
his 7-year-old daughter, 
Carmelita, lo safety and leave 
her with a neighbor before re¬ 
entering the home never to be 
seen again, 

Ilis wife and three other chil¬ 
dren, Petra, 4, Berta, 2, and 
Celia, 6 months, died in the 
house. According to Fire Chief 
Dale Geldert, it appears they 
were overcome by toxic ftimes 
and did not bum to death, 

Fire investigators are work¬ 
ing overtime to find the cause of 
the fire, which is believed to 
have started in a downstairs 
room. All of the occupants were 
sleeping upstairs. 

Chief Geldert said there 
reportedly was a smoke alarm 
system in the house, but investi¬ 
gators have been unable to 
locate it in the ruins. 

“This is a really tough one,” 
Geldert told The Reporter. “We 
have bits and pieces of informa¬ 
tion, but that’s all.” 

By Steve Huddleston, 
Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Aug. 6,1980 


Candles ignite inferno 
in mobile home; 3 die 


A young woman and two 
children perished in an 
early morning fire when 
their Brown Street mobile home 
ignited into a ball of flames yes 
terday. 

Solano County Coroner 
James O'Brien tentatively iden¬ 
tified the three victims as 
Audrey J. Seaman, 17; Anthony 
Trevino 3; and Donnie Ellen 
Trevino 11/2. Seaman and her 
husband were temporarily liv¬ 
ing with the Trevino family. A 
third Trevino child, an older 
brother, was staying with a 
grandparent in Dixon at the 
time of the fire. 

Although the cause of the 
fatal blaze still is under investi¬ 
gation, Vacaville fire officials 
tentatively said it may have 


been started by candles used 
when winds cut power to the 
neighborhood Friday night 

Neighbors said the babysit¬ 
ter had borrowed candles Fri¬ 
day night to provide light when 
the power went out according 
to investigators. Several candle 
holders were found in the 
charred debris of the mobile 
home. 

“There’s a good possibility 
the fire was started by candles,” 
said Fire Marshal Bob Powell, 
who estimated the total damage 
at $20,000. “Fires in trailers 
ignite real fast, like a flammable 
liquid fire in a regular struc¬ 
ture. It was impossible for them 
(the victims) to get out; there 
was no chance." 

The Reporter, Feb. 22,1981 
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mado ymi swwrt from noon to 
six this summer. you were 
responsible for put of what orya 
m:ors are call ins victors 

Vacaville's one no conson a- 
hon program came out on top 
•mens the five Northern Califor¬ 
nia cities competing for the first 
time, earning $67,500 from Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. for city energy 
programs 

I'nvgram coordinator Monica 
Espinosa applauded the ef forts 
of the many homeowners and 
local businesspeople who cut 
their energy use during the four- 
month program. 

“I’m happy that everyone 
learned so much from the ‘Vaca 
Saves’ program," said Espinosa. 
But I’m disappointed we didn't 
make our goal." 

Despite the good efforts of 
many energy users, Vacaville fell 
short of the 10 percent energy 
reduction needed to win the most 
offered — $100,000 from PG&E to 
be spent on community conserva¬ 
tion programs. 

While energy consumption 


dropped about 8 percent in 
August, the volunteer effort 
seemed to slack off in September 

Residential use actually 
increased to more than 1.2 per¬ 
cent over last September’s ener 
© use while commercial users 
cut back 5.1 percent. 

In this first of a two-year ener¬ 
gy conservation campaign, 
Vacaville did make the best 
showing of five first-year cities. 
Concord, Clovis, Manteca and 
Hollister, 

The $67,500 awarded to Vaca- 
ville is based on a combination of 
reduction of electrical usage dur¬ 
ing the summer months and the 
high level of awareness by Vaca¬ 
ville citizens about the program. 

“Some people cut back as 
much as 50 or 60 percent We 
have to get those next year who 
didn’t do anything,” said 
Espinosa. 

Next June, the cause for con¬ 
servation wilt start again as 
Vacaville will have a second 
chance to win $100,000 for the 
community. 

The Reporter 
OcL 26,1883 


. and Mrs, CPR lauded 


hil and Eddith Moehr, two 
retired Vacaville resi¬ 
dents who have donated 
thousands of hours promoting 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
in Solano County, were named 
citizens of the year by the 
Solano County Peace Officers 
Association Tuesday night. 

In a presentation at the 
Vacaville City Council, Sgt. 
Joseph Potls of California Med¬ 
ical Facility, president of the 
SPCA, gave the Moehrs a certifi¬ 
cation of appreciation. 

Since the Moehrs first 
became involved in teaching 


people CPR some 2,188 people 
in Solano County have been 
trained in the gift of life. 

In fact, the city of Vacaville 
has become the top city in the 
nation in percentage of cardiac 
arrest patients saved, reported 
Moehr in his annual presenta¬ 
tion Tuesday to the City Council. 
Vacaville, which has a para¬ 
medic program assisted through 
the Moehr s volunteering train¬ 
ing of people in the community, 
has a 2 percent better record 
than the city of Seattle. 

The Reporter, Feb. 25,1981 I 


Her selfless devotion to teaching and community activism earned Eleanor Nelson the right to have a city park named'after her. 

Park to be named for Eleanor Nelson 


T he Swasey Park site and its proposed softball 
diamond complex will carry the name of one 
of Vacaville’s most distinguished residents, 
Eleanor Nelson. 

The City Council voted late Tuesday to name the 
10-acre community park after Nelson, a 64 year resi¬ 
dent, retired teacher and longtime civic activist 
City Councilman John Vasquez made the propos¬ 
al after the council’s members approved the design 
for a three-diamond softball complex on park land 
at Nut Tree Road and Marshall Road, 

"Mrs. Nelson could have stopped doing things for 
the community 20 years ago and people would still 
be appreciative of her work. But she just kept on. 
She does many things without a lot of fanfare,” said 
Vasquez. 

Along with naming the park after Nelson, the 
council also voted to name the main softball dia¬ 
mond after former Vacaville High School principal 
and city Parks and Recreation Comm issioner John 
Arlington. 

Nelson said she was honored to have the commu¬ 


nity park carry her name. 

In 1920. Nelson came to Vacaville to take up her 
first leaching post at the high school. During the 
next 31 years, she taught Spanish, English, French, 
history, algebra, economics and social living. Many a 
longtime Vacaville resident can claim to be one of 
her former students. 

After retiring from her teaching duties in 1951, 
Nelson continued on with her community work. It 
was in the 1940s that Nelson help set up the Youth 
Council to provide evening and weekend recre¬ 
ational activities for young people. She continued to 
work in city recreation and was eventually honored 
for her efforts by a statewide parks and recreation 
organization. 

The new' Eleanor Nelson Park will feature two 
lighted and fenced softball diamonds and a third 
open field diamond. There will also be picnic areas, 
parking and a concession stand. The park is next to 
the proposed Vaca Pena Intermediate School. 

By Cynthia Roberts, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Aug. 30,1984 


"Mrs. Nelson 
could have stopped 
doing things for the 
community 20 
years ago and peo¬ 
ple would still he 
appreciative of her 
work But she just 
kept on. She does 
many things with¬ 
out a lot of fanfare,” 

John Vasquez 
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Remington. — America’s Oldest Gun Manufacturer” 


1980 —DuPont purchased the remaining shares of Remington 
stock, and the company became a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

1981 - Remington dissolved its Canadian subsidiary. 

1981- Remington announced that U would move Us headquarters 
from Bridgeport, Connecticut to Wilmington, Ddawave to reduce 
costs and improve communications with DuPont. Approximately 
SOjreople from various (idministrativefuncticnis were moved to 
Wilmington from late 1984 to early 1986. 

1985 - Remington turned over the operation 
of the Lake City Arsenal in Independence, MO 

OUn Corporation, Remington had operated 
this facility for the U.S Government for more 

than 45 years. 860 Alamo Drive {In Alamo Plaza) 

1980 - Remington setts it’s Abrasive (707) 461-1199 
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I uptown Fashions was opened in Downtown 
Vacaville 19 years ago by Michelle Houston. She 
offered the customers a variety of designs ranging 
from fun to more conservative; casual and busi¬ 
ness attire. Her customers loved finding one-ol-a- 
kind unique outfits at an attractive price. Today, 
Jennifer Chau, the new owner continues to offer 
the same affordable prices and customer service. 
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Vandals destroy 
school equipment 


T wo vandals caught ran* 

sacking Vacaville's Sierra 
\ ista School on Sunday 
face felony charges and their 
parents could be held liable for 
the damages they inflicted al the 

south city campus. 

Estimate of damage is $20,00u. 
but school officials report it 
could go higher once they com¬ 
plete an inventory of destroyed 
property and finish clean-up 
work. 

Teachers. students 
and parents still are 
reeling from the dis¬ 
covery’ of the wanton 
destruction of nine 
classrooms and the 
school library. School 
and law enforcement 
officials say they want 
the boys prosecuted 
and punished. 

In one morning, 
the two vandals 
caused more damage 
than the school district suffered 
in vandalism in all of 1980, 
■iccording to Superintendent 
Robert Brickman. 

Excluding two arson fires last 
year, Vacaville Unified School 
District lost $13,574 in property 
due to vandalism in 1980, Brick- 
man said. Three fires accounted 
for another $811,000. 

The two culprits may have 
escaped their fate had it not 
been for a Sierra Vista School 
leacher Debbie Heuer who came 
to work on her day off. She 
entered the school and heard 
noises and immediately ran 
across the street to summon 
police. 

Expecting a burglar, police 
surrounded the campus and Offi¬ 
cer Mel Howell entered to inves¬ 
tigate. When he found the two 
hoy, ages 12 and 14, one had just 


Its just a big 
mess. It's just 

horrendous.... 
It makes me 
sick 

Richard Barela, 
assistant 
superintendent 


tossed a slide projector across a 
room. 

The officer ordered the pair 
t 0 ••freeze" and took them into 
custody without incident. 

The young suspects told offi¬ 
cers that they noticed the school 
open and went in to i nvestigate 
the damage. All of the doors had 
been pried open by the vandals. 

Once inside a classroom, the 
boys destroyed globes. lights, 
machines, projectors, desks, bul¬ 
letin boards and car¬ 
peting. Paint and glue 
were smeared across 
chalkboards and win¬ 
dows. Obscenities 
were scrawled 
throughout 

The pair reported¬ 
ly used screwdrivers 
to enter the class¬ 
room. A hammer was 
used to break win¬ 
dows to gain access to 
the top four-class- 
room units, the library and a 
portable classroom 

The older suspect reportedly 

is a former Will C. Wood Junior 

High School student The 12- 

vearold attends a local private 
* 

school. 

"It’s just a big mess," Assis¬ 
tant Superintendent Richard 
Barela told The Reporter. "It’s 
just horrendous. They took a 
hammer to a lot of equipment 
smashed up a typewriter. It 
makes me sick." 

Brickman said the school dis¬ 
trict’s insurance includes a 

deductible for vandalism. 

A new state law, however, 
automatically makes the parents 
of juveniles liable for $5,000 
each. 

By Steve Huddleston, 
Staff Writer 

The Reporter, Feb. 25,1981 
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The Vacaville 
school board 
gained four new 
members In 1981 
when voters 
recalled a majority 
of the board. 

Voters were upset 
that the board 
malority had 
granted a large 
pay increase to a 
controversial 
superintendent. 
Sworn into office 
were new board 
members (from 
left) George Noble, 
Dottye O’Hara, 
Joyce Gordon and 
Doreen Conrad. 
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More students but less money 


$25 


Schools: 
Recall and 
awards mark 
the decade 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

V acans may be we 11-ad justed to the notion of 
year-round schools now, but there was a 
lime in the very late '70s and early '80s 
when that topic was a sore one, indeed. 

In 1978, the school board “mandated year- 
round education at every level. It's not that we 
were against the concept, it’s just that we were 
opposed to having a choice taken away from us," 
Dottye O’Hara, who served on the school board 
from 1981 through 1989 and presided for four of 
those years, recalled in 1999. 

Until year-round education became an issue, 
O’Hara had been "just a parent volunteer, not an 
active participant." But the mandate sparked the 
ire of many, she said. 

“I joined the chorus to get a petition signed 
that would allow people to vote on the matter." 


The signature campaign was going so well, 

O’Hara said, that “even before the petitions were ^ 
counted” the board rescinded its mandate. Still, )) 
the stage had been set for a bitter confrontation 
When the school board voted m December 1980 
to give Superintendent Robert Brickman a sub¬ 
stantial salary increase as well as retroactive pay, 
a group quickly organized. Their purpose was 
twofold: to try to get the money back and torecall 
the four trustees who had voted for the $9,000 pay 

Voter turnout for the June 1981 recall was light, 
but it was enough to give O’Hara and three other 
newcomers seats on the seven-member board, 

“The matter (of year-round schools) never real¬ 
ly came up again," O’Hara said, until the issue 
moved to the state level, where it was tied to the 

construction of new schools. 

“The irony of the whole thing is that we already 
(See Schools, Page 23) 
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Robert Brickman, school superintendent In the early 1980s, 
stirred up controversy with plans for year-round schools. 


Schools 


(Continued from Page 22} 
had a very successful year- 
round program at l r ait mont, and 
the parents loved it." 

That program was discontin¬ 
ued following the upheaval, she 
Jaid. 

"The 1980s were an amazing 
time in many ways.” O'Hara 
remembered. "They were turbu¬ 
lent times at the beginning and 
balloons and flowers at the 
end." 

Several big issues “hit us 
head-on" through the 1980s, 
O'Hara added. The district wres¬ 
tled with burgeoning enroll¬ 
ment and severely restricted 
budgets. It also built a new 
junior high school, Vaca Pena, 
in 1986 and converted Will C. 
Wood from a junior high to 
Vacaville s second high school 
in 1989. 



"We also had sex and health 
education issues, especially 
when A) DS came onto the scene 
in the mid-"80s," O'Hara 
recalled. ‘In retrospect, that is 
one vote I am not very happy 
with. It (a policy to prevent stu¬ 
dents with AIDS from attending 
school) was a foolish policy, it 
was eventually thrown out. I was 
totally embarrassed to be a part 
of that" 

Proposition 13, passed in 
1978. restricted the district from 
asking local voters for more 
money, and budgets throughout 
the 1980s were very’ tight. Not 
helping matters were two arson 
fires in 1980 that severely dam¬ 
aged several facilities at both 
Padan Elementary and Will C, 
Wood campuses. 

Lyle Welch replaced the con¬ 
troversial Robert Brickman as 


Reporter file photos 

Lyle Welch became the school superintendent in 1984 and 
led the district through several years of tight finances. 

superintendent in 1984, and "it 
was the best thing to ever hap¬ 
pen to the Vacaville school dis¬ 
trict," O’Hara opined "He came 
in and took it on during a turbu¬ 
lent time. He established trust 
among employees, and contracts 
got settled. He is an unsung 
hero." 

By the end of the decade, 

Vacaville had become home to 
several distinguished schools. 

Vacaville High School won the 
National Distinguished School 
award in 1987, one year after 
winning an equivalent state 
award. Padan Elementary took 
state honors in 1987 and claimed 
the national award in 1988. 

Orchard and Alamo elementary’ 
schools were honored as state 
distinguished schools in 1987 
and 1989, respectively. 


"The 1980s were ... 
turbulent times at the 
beginning and bab 
loons ana flowers at 
the end." 

Donye O'Hara 


St. Maty s ready 

to build school 


P arishioners of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Vacav¬ 
ille have more than $1 mil¬ 
lion pledged to help build the 
city's newest private school. 

The goal is to raise $2 million 
from parishioners to open an ele 
menlary school iD south Vacav¬ 
ille in September 1987. 

"It’s a major undertaking for a 
parish." said A! Nordhues, co- 
chairman of the fund-rat sing 
campaign. “It’s something the 
people of our parish have been 
waiting for for 15 to 20 years.” 

Barbara Debevec, youth direc¬ 
tor at St Mary's, said many 
Catholic parents are showing 
they would like a Catholic school 
and have reinforced their senti¬ 
ments with a donation toward 
construction of the school — 
parishioners have already con¬ 
tributed more than $1 million. 

"It’s astounding that we've got¬ 
ten this much so quick,” Debevec 
said. “I think people are coming 
out and showing that this is a pri¬ 
ority and important." 


The school, to be built at Mar 
shall and Nut Tree roads starting 
next summer, will accommodate 
300 to 400 children in kinder 
gahen through eighth grade It 
will feature an extended child 
care center. Debevec estimated 
200 Catholic children in Vacav¬ 
ille attend the Christian Acade 
my or public schools... 

Paul McGuire, co-chairman of 
the fund-raising campaign, said 
the school will be one of the first 
new parochial schools in North¬ 
ern California in a long time. 

He said the concept has been 
a dream for 10 years, but it was 
realized 2 VZ years ago when a 
school committee bought the 25- 
acre parcel. They were only look¬ 
ing to buy 10 acres, so within two 
years the church sold 15 acres 
and received enough money to 
pay off the 10 acres, according to 
Nordhues... 

By Fran Clader, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Oct. 10,1985 



music 


A fter watching the quality of 
music education decline 
because California no 
longer requires its teachers to get 
music training, Vacaville parents 
and instructors are taking their 
own measures to tune up elemen¬ 
tary’ programs. 

This fall, the Parent Teachers 
Club of Elm Elementary School 
will become the second volun¬ 
teer group to hire a music spe¬ 
cialist to teach their children, fol¬ 
lowing the example the Alamo 
Elementary. School PTA set in 

the winter of'82. 


Elm school will become the 
third of Vacaville's 10 elemen¬ 
tary schools to have a music 
teacher. The 30 classroom teach¬ 
ers at Padan Elementary School 
each take an extra student to 
allow one instructor to teach 
music. 

Such a push for better music 
education reflects frustration on 
the part of parents... and the 
growing number of teachers who 
are helpless to pass on music 
knowledge they don't have. 

The Reporter 
Aug. 5,1984 
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V^caV^lley Hospital 

A Non-Profit NorthBay Healthcare System Affiliate 


"S 
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For decades, the residents of Vacaville and surrounding communities dreamed of their 
own hospital. The first hurdle for the building of the new hospital was perhaps the largest: 
securing a Certificate of Need from the Stale of California. 

Hundreds 0! Vacaville residents, from greal-grandparenLsto elementary school 
children, wrote letters asking for the state to approve a hospital for their hometown. The 
state listened to the local community, and the hospital was approved. Thousands o ! people in 
die community then donated money to purchase equipment for what would he their hospital. 



n 



Ground was broken for Vacaville’s hospital in August 1985, and residents watched 
eagerly as their new hospital leaped into the skyline. VacaValley I lospital changed from a dream 
into a reality on July 1, 1987. when the staff opened its doors to the public for the first time. 
VacaVal ley Hospital is a 50-bed. non-profit hospital providing a wide range ot medical services to 
die residents of Vacaville and the surrounding communities. 

The hospital has a 24-hour Emergency Service, 44 medical-surgical beds, a six-bed 
intensive care unit, two surgery suites, a laboratory, pharmacy, and a fully-equipped radiology 
department, including a computerized tomography scanner (CAT scan). VacaValley Hospital 
provides the only 24-hour emergency' and critical care to the more than 70,000 residents in that 
area. In 1998 alone, 17,000 people used die sen ices of the emergency department. 

VacaValley I lospital is the sister facility ol NorthBay Medical Center in Fairfield. 

In 1992, Fairfield Medical Group, the 50-year-old. 50-physician medical group became part 
ofNorthBav 1 leallhcare Svstem. 




Groundbreaking Ceremony. L to R: Ron Du Pratt , George Tomasitti, 

B. Gale Wilson, BUI Carroll and Martha Orr. 

*■ ’• • ■ r ‘ \ ■ % ~ 


For more information about NorthBay l leajthcore System, visit our website at 
www.northhay.org. 
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Will ling 

coach, 
staff 

fesigi 

fr -1 or the past 15 years John 
&-i Gilley has been at the 
jL helm of one of the most 
Juccessfiil track and field pro- 
“ ams in Northern California. 
Since the Monti cello Empire 
sague was formed in 1977, 
lilley and his teams have com- 
|iled a remarkable 29-1 dual- 

E eet record at Vacaville High 
hool, losing only to Fairfield 

S fii 1978. His Bulldog teams have 
aimed four of five dual-meet 
lampionships and took first 
place in four of five league 
meets. 

The dynasty that the soft-spo- 
f 1 ken mentor has built over the 
years is now a memory as far as 
John Gi lley is concerned, Early 
this week. The Reporter 
learned that Gilley, along with 
assistant coaches Rudy Montal¬ 
vo, Steve Smentek and Jeff 
Adcock, have resigned their 
posts and will not return to the 
track next season. 

The resignation, which was 
submitted last month, was kept 
very quiet “I haven’t really 
made a big deal about it” the 
48-year-old Gilley said. “I don’t 
think a Jot of people know about 
it Just a few close friends and 
the family, I guess.” 

After graduating from Vaca 

High in 1951, Gilley went on to 
Vallejo Junior College (now 
Solano Community College) 
where he received a provisional 
teaching credential. During his 
prep days as a bulldog, he 
starred in football, baseball, 
basketball and track. After 
receiving his teaching creden¬ 
tial, he landed a job at Travis 
Elementary School where he 

taught school and-coached flag 

football, softball, basketball 

and his first love — track and 
field... 

In 1963, he left Travis for a 
two-year stint at Fairfield’s 
Crystal School before taking 
over as the chairman of the 
physical education department 
at Vaca High in 1965, 

Following a year as an assis¬ 
tant track coach, he took the 
helm in 1966, while the Bulldogs 
were battling in the Golden 
Empire League. 

His team struggled for three 
years in GEL before finishing 
second in 1969. Since that sec¬ 
ond place finish 12 years ago. 

Gilley’s teams have never fin¬ 
ished lower. 

The Bulldogs joined the 
Delta League the following sea¬ 
son and for six years were 
bridesmaids behind perennial 
track powerhouse Rancho Cor¬ 
dova. In 1976, the last year 
Vacaville competed in the Delta 
League, Gilley led his team to 
the league championship, 
upsetting the Lancers. The 
squad then went on to capture 
the Northwest Sac Joaquin Sub 
Section Championship. 

In 1975, Gilley resigned his 
job as assistant coach of the 
Bulldog grid squad to devote 
more time to track. He got 
involved with the Sac Joaquin 
Section, served as an official 
and helped run some of the top 
meets in the northern part of 
the state. 

The resignation of the entire 
staff has brought speculation 
that the coaches have been dis¬ 
pleased with the school district. 

“That’s a small part of it,” 

Gilley admitted. “The job has 
been a lot tougher than it 
should be because of the lack of 
suppori from the district. There 
comes a time when all the work 
(lining the track, scheduling 
buses, etc.) is really work. 

Coaching the kids and going to 
meets is still fun But the rest of 
it is work. I just decided that it 
was time for someone else to do 

# j 


Walls are tilted up on 
what was originally 
called the Andrews 
Park Sports Center 
(right), hut was later 
renamed the Georgie 
Duke Sports Center, 
after a man who for 33 
years helped Vacaville 
youth learn to box. With 
the sports canter in the 
background, a crew 
works on forms for a 
curb (below right). 

Reporter frfa pfatto* 



TRIBUTE 

Sports center named 

for boxer, volunteer 


is a Knockout 


A fter George Duke’s 33 
years aiding local youths 
and teaching them how to 
box, Vacaville politicians fig¬ 
ured the least the city could do 
is name the new sports center 
after him 

“I cant think of anyone more 
deserving than Georgie Duke.” 
said Mayor Bill Carroll. 

"Georgie's efforts throughout 
the past three decades have 
been that of a concerned indi¬ 
vidual who thought about the 
youths of the community'.” 

During a City'Council meet¬ 
ing later this month the $1.6 mil¬ 
lion sports center, in its last 
phase of construction, is slated 
to be named after Duke. 

The affable Duke, whose own 
illustrious boxing career includ¬ 
ed more than 150 fights and a 
victory over the an eventual 
middleweight champion, spent 
the past 33 years supervising the 
boxing program in Vacaville. 

He said he is honored to have 
the facility named after him. 

“I had it rough as a kid," he 
said, “I was a punk. Boxing 
turned my life around and kept 
me out of jail.” 

But the 67-year-old Duke, 
who first laced up boxing gloves 
at the age of 12, says he tries to 
go beyond just teaching boxing. 

He also wants to help youths 
emeige from adolescence as 



Georgie Duke 
... helped Vaca youth 


better people. 

“I try to help kids out by not 
only helping them with boxing, 
but by also teaching them about 
life,” he said.... 

The new center, capable of 
hosting numerous recreation 
activities including basketball, 
volleyball, badminton, ballet, 
gymnastics and aerobics, takes 
the place of 3,700-square-foot, 
World War Il-era Quonset hut 
that used to squat on Andrews 
Park. 

The Quonset hut is where 
Duke spent much of his teaching 
career, but it was tom down to 
make way for the sports center. 

“I think it's really fitting the 



sports center in on the site of 
where he did much of his com¬ 
munity service,” Can-oil said.... 

The 13,600-square-foot sports 
center, now being built on a por 
t ion of the 15-acre Andrews 
Park, will hold a 8,000-square- 
foot gym, and is slated to be fin¬ 
ished in the latter part of August 
or early September. 

The center will include a full 
basketball court, two cross¬ 
courts, three badminton courts, 
two volleyball courts, an area 
for indoor soccer, a lobby, small 
locker rooms and restrooms. 


The building wall also con¬ 
tain a multipurpose room and 
outside restrooms for park 
users. 

Duke is currently spearhead¬ 
ing a campaign to raise $15,000 
to pay for a boxing ring and 
equipment, including boxing 
gloves, bag gloves, sand bags, 
punching bags, weights and 
jump ropes. So far, he’s collect¬ 
ed about $8,000, just enough to 
pay for the ring alone. 

By John Bachman, 
Staff Writer 
The Reporter, July 5,1989 


"I had it rough 
kid. I was a pu 
Boxing turned 
life around and 
me out oi 



Georgie Duk 


Vacaville s Alexio controls own future 


D ennis Alexio’s waiting game came to a climatic 

end Saturday night. He will never be put on 
hold again. 

Alexio will now control his own future as he is the 
new Professional Karate Association world light heavy 
weight champion. y 

i- I?. 6 5 ' foot ' 11,179 -P ou nd Vacaville fighter won the 
light heavyweight title Saturday with a victory by unan¬ 
imous decision over Chicago’s Roberto Salazar at the 
Sacramento Memorial Auditorium. 

W'ith the belt finally in his possession, Alexio indi¬ 
cated that he will no longer be the chaser but the 
chasee. 

"The tables have now turned," Alexio explained "I 

waited for my shot at the title, and now they’ll be com¬ 
ing after me.” 

Alexio was provided with the opportunity to win the 
crown when champion Emilio Navarez of Vineland, 

NJ relinquished the title last month. Navarez won the 
belt in March of 1983, but never defended it, 


Upon Navarez’ retirement, the PKA decided to let 
Salazar, the No, l-ranked contender and current U.S. 

champion, and Alexio, the No. 2 contender, battle to n i i 
the vacancy, 

fighter came up on the short of the 
stick Saturday night, Mike MacNamara, Salazar’s man¬ 
ager, was happy that the PKA will now have an "active” 
light heavyweight champion. 

“Rob gave it his best shot, but Alexio’s tough,” 

0 Jered -MacNamara. "He deserves to be the chanmi- 
on. ,„ * 

Salazar s game plan backfired. He predicted if the 

light went the distance, he would win. I-Ie didn’t expect 

Alexio would have the stamina to last the entire 12 
rounds. 

Alexio, who has 16 knockouts in his 19 pro bouts, is 
not known for his lengthy bouts. Prior to'Saturday, he 
nad gone the distance only twice. 

The last time Alexio went the distance it was note¬ 
worthy, for on the same night he suffered his first and 


only loss as a professional. 

World Karate Association light heavyweight c 
pion Don "The Dragon" Wilson posted a victory I 
decision over Alexio March 29 in Hollywood, Fla 
Alexio showed patience, however. Saturday n 
against Salazar. He was not in a hurry to end the 

He spent most of the fight looking to score points 
than go for the knockout... 

When the final scores were read, Alexio was cl 
sivelv ahead on all three cards — 118-113 120-10S 
120-113. And when the ringside announcer be«an 
the new light hea weight champion of ihe work 
Alexio was mobbed in the ring bv his fans 
The celebration in the ring was special'. Vaca, 
fight fans have been wailing to toast their favorib 

tng son. They just wanted to savor the moment 

By Cecil Conley, Sta 
The Reporter, Sept 


Bulldogs take school’s first ever NorCaftitte 

Roor' T T Then a team's ultimate vnsl ic .. * ■"!» 


ream 
wins meet 
by 3 points 


‘Tve been a Bulldog all my 
life," he said, “I don’t intend to 
change now." 

fly Mike Sullivan, 
Assistant Sports Editor 
The Reporter, July 22,1981 



W hen a team’s ultimate goal is 

attained over a long period of time, 

the satisfaction achieved can be all 
the more rewarding. 

Such was the case Saturday at Sierra Col¬ 
lege in Rocklin as the Vacaville High School 
boys cross country team captured the school’s 
first-ever Northern California championship 
Vacaville won the team title with 80 points 

Casa Robles was second with 83. while Madera 
finished third with 100. 

Senior Mason Myers paced the Bulldogs by 
winning the individual title. 


"I'm pleased that I won, but I was more con¬ 
cerned with how the team did because we had 
never won a team title," said Myers. 

For Coach Mike Larsen, in his 12th year 
the victory was especially satisfying since it 
was reached through a combination of both 
talent and self-belief. 

“I’m extremely pleased with these guys " 
offered Larsen after the race. "This is a ptitlv 
elite group of people. They set a goal (to win a 
NorCal team title) and they just believed in 
themselves all year long." 

Despite the fact that Myers won die indivul 








ual title, the team victory was by no 
one-man show. 

Junior Scott Smoot finished a si run 
P ace (15:23), while sophomore Kevin I 

<36th S 15 f ) ' JUn ' orJam, ' s TlHini 

T* “ d “Phonier,• Cory Dmis ,BI* 

16.14) also made strong showing, 

unjorsLmsLuna.lUth, 17 L’ .uulAnd) 

Holbrook t rittt h t m k » » 
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Reporter file phoio 

Longtime harness racer and local rancher Hellen Davis (above) died in September 1981. Her racing career spanned 20 years. 


Ex-harness racer, 
rancher dies at 8 3 


S ervices will be held Monday 
for Hellen Davis, 83, a Vacav¬ 
ille native who died Friday 
morning at Intercommunity Hospi¬ 
tal in Fairfield. 

There are no known relatives. 
Miss Davis was born in Vacav¬ 
ille in 1898 and graduated from 
Vacaville High School in 1917. 

She was nationally known for 
her many wins as a harness racing 
driver, 

She bred, broke, trained and 
raced her own harness horses and, 
over a 30-year period, accumulat¬ 
ed many ribbons and trophies. 

She raced at tracks all over Cal¬ 
ifornia except during World War 
II when the California tracks were 
closed to racing and used as relo¬ 
cation centers. 

She had raced at such presti¬ 


gious tracks as Bay Meadows, 
Golden Gate Fields, Phoenix, Port¬ 
land and Saratoga Springs. 

She was the only woman listed 
in a 100-year compilation of suc¬ 
cessful drivers and trainers from 
1845 to 1946. 

She and her mother, Mattie 
Davis, owned several ranches in 
the Vacaville area which they 
rented. 

Her mother died in 1974. Her 
father, George Washington Davis, 
died in 1917. 

She entered her first race for 
money at the Dixon May Day Pic¬ 
nic in 1921 and continued racing 
over the next 30 years, with her 
final race being at Watsonville in 
1951 

The Reporter, Sept. 27,1981 


City official killed in Mississippi crash 

■ _ . * i n ^ ' n ^ a J,,,, 1 .mi inlin Vinrl hirthur el 


V acaville Public Works Director Joe 
Munoz was among three men who 
died following a head-on crash with a 
wrong way auto on U.S. 49 in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., late Tuesday night. A fourth victim was 
hospitalized after suffering multiple injuries 
in the mishap. 

Munoz, a major with the 49th Military 
Jlice Batallion of the California Army 
national Guard, was in Mississippi fora mili¬ 
tary exercise. 

Hattiesburg Police Sgt. Larry Moore said 
Munoz, 42, was a passenger in a rented sta¬ 
tion wagon being driven south on U.S 49 by 
38-year-old Gary P. Bianchini of Saratoga 
about 10:110 p m. Tuesday when their car 
crested a hill and was hit head-on by a north¬ 
bound auto driven by James C. Raybon, 69, ot 
Hattiesburg. 

Raybon reportedly was driving against 
traffic and state highway patrolmen were 
pursuing his car in an attempt to stop him 
before the crash.... 

The three California men were in Missis¬ 
sippi for a weeklong joint military exercise 
and were reportedly on their way back to 


nearby Camp Shelby after dining in Hatties¬ 
burg when the crash occurred ... 

Working overtime as Vacaville’s public 
works chief or pursuing his many community 
and church activities, Joe Munoz left friends 
and associates with an appreciation for his 
talents as an engineer and a human being. 

Ills sudden death Tuesday night shocked 
and saddened everyone whose life he 
touched. 

Flags throughout the city are lowered to 
half-mast in his honor. 

•'This is going to be a very sad place for a 
long time." said Mayor Bill Carroll Wednes¬ 
day. 

Arriving in Vacaville to direct the city's 
Public Works Department in April 1977, 
Munoz left the assistant director’s post in the 
city of El Cerrito. 

As purveyor of the city's streets, side¬ 
walks. sewer lines, traffic signals and public 
property, Munoz set high standards for Ins 
department. But, the mayor said, he never 
turned insensitive to a community Dial some¬ 
times can be very critical and demanding. 

“I don’t think I knew a more likeable indi¬ 


vidual or anyone who had higher standards," 
said former Fairfield Public Works Director 
Joe Shi Its who worked with Munoz on joint 
project as well as through tire American 
Public Works Association. “Everybody 
always spoke highly of him.”... 

Munoz, 42, enjoyed his work as a reservist 
in the National Guard and looked forward to 
his two-week stint of duty each year, said his 
associates, He was a major in the 49th Mili¬ 
tary Police Batallion.... 

“He had a lot of other interests in photog¬ 
raphy. fine music and art. lie had many 
things be enjoyed in life," said Assistant City 

Man ager .1 ohn Thompson. 

A graduate of the University ot California, 
Berkeley, in civil engineering, Munoz was 
very active in tire local Rotary Club. A for¬ 
mer lector at St. Mary's Catholic Church, 
Munoz had become a Eucharistic minister 
and was a member of the church’s Parochial 
School Planning Committee. 

By Brian Hamlin and 
Cynthia Roberts, Staff Writers 


Lifelong fr uit rancher 
dies after long illness 


i Cruces Sr. 
vas an avid 
Fiesta Days 
r ^prter. 

v 

f&porluf Ute p^oru* 


F uneral services will be conduct¬ 
ed today and Friday for Joe M. 
Cruces Sr., 71, a well-known 
Vacaville native who, together with 
his twin brother Willie, were horse¬ 
back fixtures and later grand mar¬ 
shals of the city’s Fiesta Days parade. 

A lifelong fruit rancher, Mr. Cruces 
died Tuesday in a Fairfield hospital 
after a long illness, 

An avid supporter of Vacaville's 
Fiesta Days parade, Mr. Cruces was 
instrumental in building a portable 
grandstand on which residents of Win- 
sor House Convalescent Hospital sat 
to view the annual Main Street cele¬ 
bration. 

His parents, Joe and Mary Cruces, 
immigrated to Vacaville in 1912 from 
Spain, Joe Cruces attended Vacaville 
Elementary School, which was located 
in what is now Andrews Park, up l:o 


Vaca man who 
pushed 'Uhl Dam 
dies at his home 


the fifth grade. One of his first jobs 
was with the Frank Buck Co., a promi¬ 
nent fruit-growing, packing and ship¬ 
ping operation. 

"I remember hauling fruit through 
the streets of Vacaville (to be shipped 
back East),’ 1 Mr. Cruces told the 
Reporter in 1980. “Vacaville had 
boarded sidewalks then, and the 
streets were unpaved. That was in the 
1920s.” 

Mr. Cruces recalled working for “12 
cents an hour” in the 1920s and early 
1930s. “My weekly paycheck was $7,50, 
but that was when a dollar was worth 
a dollar,’’ he said. 

A member of the Moose Lodge, Mr, 
Cruces recently served the local 
lodge, No. 1967, as a three-year 
trustee. 

The Reporter, Feb. 7,1985 


E dwin “Ed” Uhl, a lifetime 
Vacaville rancher instru¬ 
mental in persuading the 
federal government to build Mon¬ 
ties lto Dam, guaranteeing irriga¬ 
tion and drinking water to much 
of Solano County, died Friday 
evening. 

Funeral services are pending 
for Mr. Uhl, 93, who died at home. 

He had been in declining health, 
having survived two strokes and a 
bout with pneumonia in recent 
years. 

“If it hadn't been for Mr. Uhl, 
Vacaville and Fairfield could not 
have grown the way they have 
because both use Monticello 
water," said John Rico, president 
of John Rico Publishing Co. and 
Uhl’s friend for 70 years. “The 
growth of these two communities 
is primarily due to the Monticello 
Dam of which Mr. Uhl was so 
enthusiastic about and helped 
get put in place.” 

According to Mr. Uhl's daugh¬ 
ter Helen, now living in Tiburon, 
helping Monticello Dam become 
reality was her father’s “proudest 
achievement” 

“It was one of his most human¬ 
itarian moves. It really benefited 
the community',” she said 
Mr. Uhl, who harvested fruit 
and kept large herds of sheep on 
his property behind where 
Albertson’s now stands, is credit¬ 
ed with sparking the move to get 
congressional support for the 
dam at Lake Benyessa. 

During a period of 10 years, 

Mr, Uhl made 17 trips to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He spoke before con¬ 
gressional committees and offi¬ 
cials with the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation to get funding and 
permits for the construction of 
the dam. 

He was also influential in get¬ 
ting then-Gov. Earl Warren and 
several state congressmen to sup¬ 
port the project. 

Construction of the clam was 
completed in 1957, prompting 
many locals in 1958 to suggest it 
be called "The Uhl Dam, because 
actually Ed Uhl built it,” accord¬ 
ing to a May 8,1958 article in The 
Reporter. 

Solano County officials are in 
the process of buying the Solano 
Project, comprising Lake 
Berryessa, Monticello Dam and 
its water delivery system, which 


Ed Uhl : 

■ * 

... Monticello Dam backer 

* § 

includes the Putah South Canal, ■ 
from the federal government by . 
paying off nearly $20 mill ion the . 
county owes. 

Mr. Uhl, who grew prunes, 
peaches, apricots and pears, was , 
the first rancher in the area to 
install a commercial fruit dehy- . 
drator. He used it to dehydrate ; 
his prunes and those of fellow 
farmers, said Rico. 

His dehydrated fruitpacks 
were sold nationwide, Rico said. - 
In 1933, Basic American Foods 
Inc. leased his dehydrating oper- ■ 
ation in the prune off-season to • 
dry onions and garlic. From its 
initial beginning with Mr. Uhl, 

Basic, later a major employer in . 
Vacaville until it closed its local . 
plant in 1985, became the 
nation’s largest dehydrator of 
onions. 

Mr. Uhl was also an auto deal¬ 
er, opening Dodge and Plymouth 
dealerships on Main Street in 
1935. 

“He did almost everything, but; 
primarily he was a rancher and - 
his biggest accomplishment was ■. 
Monticello Dam,” Rico said. 

Besides his daughter Helee, „ 
Mr. Uhl is survived by a daughter,-. 
Barbara Torrano of Tucson, Ariz., 
and several grandchildren. His , ■ 
wife, Frances, preceded him in j 
death by two years. 

Mr. Uhl's father, Clarence, 
who died July 22,1965, served on r 
the Vacaville City Council for 33 
years, and held mayor’s post for • 
12 of those. , 

By Fran Clader, Staff Writer, 
The Reporter, April 3,1988 


Ex Vaca mayor dies 
after brief illness 




R udolph “Rudy” C. Werner, 
74, a native of 
SchafThausen, Switzer¬ 
land, and a prominent resident 
of Vacaville, died suddenly Fri¬ 
day morning at Intercommunity 
Hospital, Fairfield, where he 
had been transported late 
Thursday afternoon. 

Death was attributed to a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Wemer had attended the reg¬ 
ular weekly luncheon meeting 
of the Vacaville Rotary Club at 
Uie Nut Tree Thursday noon. 

During his years in Vacaville, 
he and his partner, Walter 
Brehme, founded and operated 
the Vaca Valley Creamery, sup¬ 
plying milk and milk products to 
Vacaville and the surrounding 
communities and to Travis Air 
Force Base during the war 
years. The men later sold the 
plant to Frank Steiner. 

Wemer, the son of a promi¬ 
nent Swiss architect, received 
his early schooling in Switzer¬ 
land. In 1929 he left home to 
make his way to the United 
States; passage took 52 days. 

He worked in many trades in 
Oregon and Washington, before 
entering the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Davis, where he special¬ 
ized in animal science and 
dairying techniques. 

Wemer and Brehme operat¬ 
ed the Vaca Rancho Dairy near 
Elmira for several years, and in 
1933, opened their Main Street 
creamery and fountain in 
Vacaville. Wemer insisted that 


the dairy' products be of the 
highest quality, and the milk 
products, mainly ice cream, 
drew thousands of visitors to the* 
small Main Street establish¬ 
ment. ; 

In January, 1935, he married ■ 

Georgiabel Gates, a Vacaville 
native and daughter of pioneer 
area ranchers, Mr. and Mrs. 

Clyde Gates. 

Wemer entered politics in 
1940 and was elected a city 
councilman. Shortly after, he 
was named mayor of the city. In 
1942 he resigned that position 
because he had purchased the ; 
Blake ranch — which was out- - 
side the Vacaville city limits — 
and moved his family there. 

Wemer was a charter mem¬ 
ber and a founder of tire Vacav¬ 
ille Rotary Club in 1944, and 
served as president in 1954-55. 

He was a member of the 
Vacaville Redevelopment 
Agency in the early 1960s, and 
served until the group was dis¬ 
banded and the redevelopment 
project scuttled. 

During his retirement years, 
he was an golfer, holding mem¬ 
bership in the Green Valley 
Country Club, and also served a 
year as club president. 

Wemer was a charter mem 
ber of the board of director s of 
the Intercommunity Hospital in 
Fairfield and had served in that 
capacity since 


The Kvporter, July 4, [w 













































































Cuisine Corner feeds 
thousands at festival 


H ey, Vacaville! Guess who's 
coming to dinner? And 
lunch, and probably a lot 
of snacking in between? From 
5,000 to 15,000 people, that’s who. 
And it's Don Barty’s job to feed 
these hungry hordes. 

The visitors will arrive during 
the second annual Vacaville 
Onion Festival which will run 
during the weekend of Sept 8 and 
9. Barty is the chairman of Cui¬ 
sine Comer, which specializes in 
serving six onion-filled dishes — 
not to mention the hot dogs and 
hamburgers — to the thousands 
of expected visitors. 

Barty, who retired as captain 
from the Vacaville Fire Depart¬ 
ment was a chef in last year's 
Cuisine Comer when Remark 
Restaurant owner-manager Mike 
Kramer was the director. Barty is 
a lifelong Vacaville resident and 
has recently thrown his hat into 
the City Council race.... 

A member of the Fire Depart¬ 
ment for 20years, Barty devel 
oped a talent for cooking for large 
numbers of hot tired and hungry 
fire fighters. Eventually, Barty 
started cooking dinner for his 
wife, June. 

"A long, long time ago, she was 
liberated from the kitchen," he 
says. "From there, mass feeding 
became fun." 

The a 11- volunteer work force of 
the Cuisine Comer is made up of 
150 members from local service 
organizations. Each volunteer 
will work a 4 l<2-hour shift during 
the two-day festival when Cuisine 
Comer will offer its tasty snacks 
from 10 a.m. to 7;30 p.m. 

"There’s a lot of preparation in 
it " Barty says. ‘‘All the people 
from Cuisine Comer work for a 
week before the festival," prepar¬ 
ing food, including those ever¬ 
present onions. 

Onions, onions, and more 
onions are the key ingredient in 
the goodies included on the Cui¬ 
sine Comer menu. From the very 
popular deep-fried onion rings 
(“we’re doubling up on those this 
year," Barty says) to the new addi- 


Hopefully, the highlight of 
the festivalfor most visi¬ 
tors is a gluttonous graze 
though Cuisine Corner .... 

Don Barty 

tion, chicken-vegetable stir-fry, 
the aromatic menu should satisfy 
the appetites of most of the Onion 
Fest visitors, 

Barty has compiled enough 
pertinent information to write a 
booklet for the use of present and 
ftiture organizers of the food 
forum. 

In this booklet, Barty puts the 
meaning of the festival into 
words: "The Vacaville Onion Fes¬ 
tival is an event dedicated to the 
glorification of the onion. Travel¬ 
ers along 1-80 have commented 
for many years about the ‘aroma 
of onions emanating from the 
Basic Vegetable Products plant. 
The association of Vacaville with 
onions is already a reality, so an 
onion festival seems to be veiy 
appropriate." 

He goes on to say, "Hopefully, 
the highlight of the festival for 
most visitors is a gluttonous graze 
though Cuisine Comer where the 
best food possible will be pre¬ 
sented. Whether it is or not, those 
of us involved in the presentation 
of Cuisine Comer would like to 
think that it is the backbone of 
the Onion Festival."... 

The entire festival has been 
underwritten by the Vacaville 
Chamber of Commerce, Last 
year’s fest, which fed about 3,000 
people, made a profit. “The Onion 
Festival supports community ser¬ 
vices,” Barty writes. "The prima¬ 
ry sources of funds come from 
two areas: ticket sales and Cui¬ 
sine Corner. After the proceeds of 
the event, less the expenses, the 
profit is returned to the communi¬ 
ty of Vacaville and surrounding 
areas.” 

By Kathy Thomas, Food Editor 
The Reporter, Aug. 1,1984 






The onion is king in 
Vacaville, especially when 
“Onion Queen” Mac 
McDeavitt (left) promoted the. 
1989 Onion Festival. With 
him are “Scallions” (from 
left) Neva Price, Jo Hefner 
and Jan Aldrich. Onion 
recipes were showcased at 
Cuisine Corner, where 
Michael Stewart (above) 
found onion bread during the 
1986 festival. 


Reporter EUa photos 
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Second ‘Great Onion Festival’ being set 


I t was almost inevitable the onion would 
come home to roost in Vacaville 
After all the years of Basic Vegetable 
Products' chopping, grinding and pulveriz¬ 
ing onions, then shipping the results all 
over the world, a small group of pro-kid 
Vacans has suggested it might be to the 
community’s advantage to offer the world 
the 2nd Great Onion Festival, 

“We know Vacaville is the city with fla¬ 
vor, ” explained Tom McNunn, vice presi 
dent/manager of the Chamber of Com 
merce. “There’s been a groundswell from 
people asking us when we should do it. It 


would be a great asset." ... 

The festival is the inspiration of the pri 
vale, non-profit Children's Fund, which 
earned $5,000 in October by organizing the 
first “Great Onion Festival' dance with the 
Marzigliano Sisters 

The six member board of directors for 
the fund received large donations from var 
ions companies, not the least of which was 
Basic Vegetable Products, the firm dial has 
made Vacaville famous for its odoriferous 
onion ambiance six months of the year 
While Basic donated lots and lots of 
onions, its onion products and money to the 


festival, other supportive businesses 
including the Nut Tree, Hahn Distributing - 
Co., Hax Koasi Beef and Vasquez Deli, 
Picture the scene next year as festival 
promoters do: Gourmet judges wandering . 
from pot to pot in search of‘he finest onion 
soup: a Vacaville onion queen — and 
maybe even king — crownin'*: onion dolls; •' 
onion wreaths; onion kmc knacks; onion 
sack races; onion harvesting contests: onion 
ring loss; onion frisbees; onion dances; 1 
onion odes... 

By Susan no Rockwell, Staff Writcv 
The R..porter, Dec. 3,1982 



By Amy Gingerich 

Staff Writer 


W hen Basic Vegetable Products Inc. 

moved from Vacaville in September 
1986, the company took with it hundreds 
of jobs and the aroma of onions that had hovered 
over Vacaville for 53 years, 

Basic Vegetable had been a mainstay in the 
business community and, during the Depression, 
had put Vacaville on the map as the onion dehy¬ 
drating capital of the world. 

On Aug. 5,1985, company officials announced 
the Vacaville dehydrating operations would be 
moved to its plant in King City. The shutdown 
would take 12 months and would affect some 475 
seasonal workers and 160 year round employees. 
Corporate offices, where about 100 administrators 
worked, were to remain in Vacaville. 

Basic Vegetable was a year old in 1933 when 
brothers William and Jaquelin Hume and partner 
J.B. Pardieck moved its operations from Texas to 
Vacaville, where they believed the climate would 
be better. 

In Vacaville, Jaquelin Hume persuaded Ed 
Uhl, a prominent local rancher and the driving 
force behind the Monticello Dam, to rent a prune 


dehydrator to him in the off season. During the 
first year, Basic produced 40,000 pounds of dried 
onion and garlic. 

By the time World War II came on, the company 
had expanded into a new facility on Davis Street 
With the advent of war, Basic began supplying 
dried onion chips to the armed forces — a prof¬ 
itable venture. 

"We expanded tremendously,” Jaquelin Hume 
said in a 1982 Reporter interview. "Then we were 


faced with the end of the war in 1946 and with a 
very much expanded plant and an expanded orga¬ 
nization, and only a civilian market for the origi¬ 
nal million pounds ” 

The company permanently added dehydrated 
potatoes to its line of products and continued to 
employ as many as 900 workers during peak sea¬ 
sons. 

Yet as early as 1982 — the year the city rallied 
to celebrate (he company’s 50th anniversary and 
to honor retiring founder Jaquelin Hume — 
Vacaville’s Basic plant had begun to take a small¬ 
er role in overall production, as the dehydrating 
operations were being shifted to the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

When Basic finally announced the Vacaville 
plant’s closure, among the reasons officials cited 



A year after it closed in 1986, the Basic Vegetable plant was deserted. The Davis Street site 
was developed in the 1990s and is home to movie theaters, a skating complex and restaurants. 


ms a lower demand for dehydrated onion and 
arlic products, due m part to lowered tariffs for 
jreign competitors. 

Union representatives praised Basic forgiving 
mployecs so much notice about the closure. Yet, 
/lien the time finally came, it wasn't any easier to 
lose the doors. 


Some employees had worked for Basic Veg¬ 
etable for more than 40 years — the company was 
known for its low employee turnover. 

The 1986 closure came just ovo weeks before 
the city’s third Onion Festival, a fund-raiser for 
local service organizations and a tribute to the 
city’s vegetable dehydrating tradition. 


Our music has been 
filling your Vacaville 
homes for decades. 

Qur History: 1980-1989 

We grew in the *80’s. 

October 1983, we moved from our 302 
Parker Street location to 359 Merchant 
Street. That move gave us more space to 
expand our movie rentals and CD depart¬ 
ments, as well as an overall increase in 
square footage to offer our customers more 
selections and variety. 



Marge & Bill Carroll 

Vacaville Music 

359 Merchant St** Vacaville 

707 - 448-3651 




1980 Custom Checkered Mongoose repainted in 1982. With the 80s 
came a movie called 14 Fas L Times at Ridgeuiont High 7 which spawned a 
checkered craze. Giber than the paint job this 1980 Mongoose sported 
Mongoose forks, Mongoose l piece cranks, Black Sugino Spider, blue 
Ifvt alloy chamring, blue Shinuino t>X brake lever and pedals, graphite 
Skyway TulT-Il rim s w/ freewheel, from and rear Competition 8 (ires, 
rear brake guard, Izuml chain, Kaslunuix Aero seat, blue Bill Neek 
stem, blue Suntuur seat clamp *uul much more. 



1980 Custom Checkered Mongoose 


Rays Cycle 


400 Main St., Downtown Vacaville, 44S-1911 
1121 Texas Si., Downtown PaiilWM, I2S-191 1 
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lion Hy*tem f kf'nrimtf lb/* Hoeing 
747 hunrin flw ui mile* from Ite m 
tended flight path. 

■ Scpi 14-20; A ftcmppy crew 
from AuwLrolm raplurr-n thu hionI 
prfiHliKi'niM prvi& in yachting, I Jits 
America a f up For I32 y^arn,Che 
nip haw resided in MiinhaLUm. 

Bui thiflyear Ihf- tidOK turn,and 
the AuHifftfl the U.H. yacht 
\A\wrty four races to Ihrtse, 


L(hjU 

,; W ^ ^‘Wywptehl box 

^8>» ss"* ru,,K,w n,uwc *tw, 5/i i/a i. 

4^ tll#0 Woort "^SS, 11/28/81, . W o 
'* C,af/ ' co ' rKHIl3n ' 3/5/81, 

" S *' ch * r ****«•. nrsi block pitcher 

Ingrid t nV _ K an LW. 6/8/82. oge 75 
a BerEmno, actress. 8/29/82. o«e 

f ® c ® Netty, princess of Monaco and for- 
actress, 9/14/82, age 53 

areo Carpenter, singer. 2/4/83. age 32 

P*br»essee Williams, plnyvsTlght, 

-/ 25/83, age 71 

George Balanchine, dancer/choreogra- 
P^r. 4/30/83, age 79 
Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight box¬ 
ing champion. 5/31/83. age 8G 

R. Buckminster Fuller, scientlst/invenlor, 
7/1/83, age 87 

Harry James, band Jeader/mimpet vlrti> 
oso, 7/5/83. age 67 
tfm Gershwin, lyncist 8/17/83 p age 86 
Ray A- Kmc, bufoder of the McDonald's 
hamburger trdnehiso. 1/14/84, age 81 
Ansel Adams, photographer* 4/26/84. 

<ige 82 

WWlant ‘’Count" Basle Jazz pianlst/band 
leader. 4/26/84. age 7g 
Richard Burton, actor, 8/5/84, age 58 
human Capote, author, 8/25/84, age 
59 

Ftancols Truffaut, director, 10/21/84. 
age 52 




A new plague 

The official ar> 
nouncement of 
what wifi become 
known as the 
AIDS epidemic 
appears June 5, 

1981, in the 
Morbidity and 

Mortality Weekly Report, issued by 
the Centers for Disease Control, It 
reports frve cases of Pneumocystis 
carini) pneumonia among homosex¬ 
ual men in Los Angeles. A month 
later. The New York Times reports 
that 41 young men, most of them 
gay f have contracted Kaposi s sar¬ 
coma. The disease, usually not fa¬ 
tal has quickly killed eight of the 
men. 

Doctors initially call the disease 
“gay-related immunodeficiency" 
GRID), But Its spread to other 
groups leads to a broader term — 
acquired immune deficiency syn¬ 
drome, or AIDS. 





f hat exasp°’atinn cube 

The Ru¬ 
bik's Cube, 
designed in 
1974 by Hun¬ 
garian archi¬ 
tecture pro- 
j£ssor Erno 
Rubfk, is mar¬ 
keted in 

America in 1980. For the next year 
and a half, much of the nation be¬ 
comes obsessed with the puzzle. 
The multicolored cube has six 
iides, each with nine squares. 

Fhe object is to align the cubelets 
so each side of the big cube is 
one color. Mathematicians 
calculate that this can be done 
13,252.003,274.489,856.000 
ways. 

New in 1980 

■ Post-it notes, from 3M Corp. 

■ RU-486 “abortion" pill, from 
Roussel Uciaf of Paris 

New in 1981 

■ MTV. the first 24-hour music 

channel, 
aimed at 12- 
to 34-year- 
olds. 

launched by 
Warner Amex 
jL \ 4 1 11 li—Satellite En- 
ertainment Co. to 2.5 million sub¬ 
scribers in 48 states. 

■ The IBM PC, or personal com¬ 
puter. About 25,000 units will sell 
>n 1981; this number will soar to 3 
million by 1984. 

■ Pac-Man, a video game based 
in a Japanese folk hero known for 
his voracious appetite. 

New in 1982 

■ "E.T. — The Extra-Terrestrial" 

■ “Everybody," Madonna’s first 
lit single 

■ “Late Night With David 
L.etterman,'' on NBC 

■ Liposuction 

■ USA Today, a national 
weekday newspaper 

New In 1983 

■ Cabbage Patch Kids 

■ Computer mouse 

■ Camcorder 

■ Compact disc 

New in 1984 

■ PG-13 rating for rijipr 

■ "Miami Vice,* on NBC 

■ "The Cosby Show," on NBC 



c 
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■ Jan. 4: In n protest of Lhe So¬ 
viet invasion of Afghanistan, 
President Jimmy Carter an* 
nounces that 17,000 metric tons of 
grain will not bo delivered to the 
US,S.R Carter also suspends the 
sale of high-tech equipment, post¬ 
pones the opening of consulates in 
the two countrieg and curtails So¬ 
viet fishing privileges in U.S. wa¬ 
ters. 

■ Feb- 24; During the Winter 
Olympics, the youthful American 
ice hodcey team beats the Soviets, 
the defending champions, in the 
semifinals and then defeats Fin¬ 
land in the final The victory elec¬ 
trifies the United States dunog a 
time of increasing tensions with 
the Soviet Union. 

■ April: The Mari el boat lift, an 
exodus of 125,000 Cubans to 
Florida, begins after Cuban leader 
Fidel ('astro invites exiles in the 
United Suites to retrieve friends 
and relatives. But when the expa¬ 
triates arrive in Cuba, they find 
they also have to transport pas¬ 
sengers handpicked by Castro — 
many of them criminals or men¬ 
tally ill Castro's ploy undercuts 
U.S, immigration policy. President 
Carter reneging on a promise to 
greet outcasts with open arms, de¬ 
clares the boat lift illegal 

■ April 24; A U.S, hostage-res¬ 
cue mission in Iran ends in disas¬ 
ter After three helicopters break 
down, the mission is aborted. Dur¬ 
ing the withdrawal, one of the re¬ 
maining helicopters collides with 
a C-130 transport plane* killing 
eight soldiers and injuring five. 



ANN YQW /SEATTLE TIMES 

Mount St. Helens In action. 

U May IB: Dormant since 
1857, Mount St. Helens in Wash¬ 
ington state erupts, setting off 
fires, mudslides and floods* and 
killing nearly 60 people. 

Si July 19: The Summer 
Olympics open as scheduled in 
Moscow. But a boycott of the 
Games over Soviet involvement in 
Afghanistan keeps athletes from 
the United States and several oth¬ 
er countries from attending. 

0 Oct. 2: fn its first expulsion 
since 1861, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives expels Rep. Michael 
Joseph M T ers s D-Pa., who was 
convicted of bribery and conspira¬ 
cy in connection with a sting oper¬ 
ation in which FBI agents posed 
as Arabs and offered members of 
Congress cash in return for politi¬ 
cal favors. 

0 Oct. 21: After a 98-year 
drought, the Philadelphia Phillies 
beat the Kansas City Royals to 
win the World Series 

0 Nov. 4: Ronald Wilson Rea¬ 
gan* 69, is elected as the nations 
40th president, Reagan, a former 
film actor, TV show host and Re¬ 
publican governor of California, is 
the oldest president ever elected. 



NASA 


Saturn via Voyager I. 


■ Nov. 12; The unstafTed Voy¬ 
ager 1 probe, launched in 1977, 
flies within 77,000 miles of Sat¬ 
urn. The spacecraft finds far more 
rings around Saturn than had 
been previously identified and 
finds three new moons. 

■ Nov. 21: More than half the 
nation’s TV audience tunes in to 
find out “Who shot J.R.?," making 
that “Dallas” episode the most- 
watched program in TV history. 

■ Dec. 8: Former Bealle John 
Lennon, 40, is fatally shot five 
times in front of his home in Man¬ 
hattan by a crazed fan, Mark 
David Chapman, 25. 
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COURTESV OF APPLE COMPUTE!! 


Apple unveils 
the Macintosh 


I n a TV commercial playing oft' 
George Orwell's 1984, a group 
of faceless people git in a room* 
listening to a Big Brother figure 
droning on a large video screen. A 
young woman, wearing a white 
tank top and red running shorts, 
runs into the room. She stops, posi¬ 
tions herself, then flings a track- 
and-field hammer at the screen* 
shattering the Big Brother image. 

With this commercial* which 
airs during Super Bowl XVIII, Ap¬ 
ple introduces its new computer* 
the Macintosh, and throws the 
home-computing revolution into 
high gear. 

One of the first 32-bit compute 


ers, the Mac gives Apple a big edge 
over rival IBM* which until recently 
had been the home-computing 
champ with its line of 16-bit ma¬ 
chines. 

Spurred by the rivalry and the 
increasing “user-friendliness" of the 
machines, the home-computer in¬ 
dustry’ does a booming business in 
1984. Likewise* the commercial — 
known as 1984 and directed by Rid- 
ley Scott — revolutionizes advertis¬ 
ing; its success leads to the Super 
Bowl becoming the showcase for ad 
debuts. 

The game itself is a yawner* with 
the Los Angeles Raiders defeating 
the Washington Redskins 38-9. 


1981 


0 March 20: Jean Harris, 56, 
former headmistress of the 
Madeira School for Girls in 
McLean* Va., is sentenced to 15 
years to life in prison for second- 
degree murder in the shooting of 
her lover* Herman Tamo we r* 69* 
author of'The Complete Scars- 
dale Medical Diet." 

0 March 30: President Reagan 
is shot while leaving t he Washing¬ 
ton Hilton. Reagan is rushed to a 
hospital, where he walks in and 
collapses. Doctors remove a bullet 
from Reagan s left lung. Press sec¬ 
retary James Brady suffers a 
wound to the head that will leave 
him handicapped. A Secret Ser¬ 
vice agent and a police officer are 
also shot but will recover On 
June 21* 1982, gunman John W 
Hinckley Jr will be found nut 
guilty by reason of insanity. 

0 April 4: Henry Gabriel Cis¬ 
neros, 33, is elected mayor of San 
Antonio* becoming the first Mexi¬ 
can-American mayor of a mpjor 
U.S. city. 

0 April 12: The space shuttle 
Columbia is launched on its maid¬ 
en flight, 

0 May 10: Francois Mitter¬ 
rand defeats Valery Giscard d’Ea- 
Laing to become the first Socialist 
elected president of France. 


i May 13: 

Pope John Paul II 
is shot twice by 
escaped Turkish 
convict Mehmet 
Ali Agca, 23* The 
pontiff undergoes 
more than five 
hours of surgery 
to remove por¬ 
tions of his intes¬ 
tine. 
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Pope John Paul II 


Princess Diana and Prince Charles 

A right royal do 

In a fairy-Uile wedding with a 
global audience, His Highness 
Charles Philip Arthur George, t he 
32-year-old Prince of Wales and 
heir to the British throne* marries 
Lady Diana Frances Spencer, a 
19-year-old kindergarten teacher* 
on July 29* 1981, amid pomp and 
pageantry' in Si. Pauls Cathedral 
in Ijondon. An estimated 750 mil¬ 
lion people around the world 
watch the event on television, and 
a million well-wishers lino the 
mute to St. Pan I'm, many having 
camped all night to secure a spot, 
r Fhe Archbishop oft ’antorbury, the 
Most Rev. Robert Runcie* per¬ 
forms the hourlong ceremony. The 
newlyweds ride in a gilded horse- 
drawn carriage hack to Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to begin what will be¬ 
come a doomed marriage. 


0 June 21: Wayne Williams, a 
23-year-old black man, in arrested 
and charged with the most recent 
of 28 killings of black children and 
young adults in Atlanta. In 1982* 
Williams will be sentenced to two 
consecutive life terms. 


m Aug. 19: UR. Navy fighters 
shoot down two Libyan jots aft er 
the Libyan fighters open lire on 
the U.H. warplanes. Libya claimed 
con t ml of the Gulf of Sidra, where 
the Navy was holding exercises. 
The United States maintained the 
gulf was international waters. 

0 Oct. 6: As thousands look 
on, men in Egyptian army uni¬ 
forms open fire during a military 
parade* assassinating Anwar Sa¬ 
dat, the Egypt ian leader who 
made peace with Israel. 


0 Jon. 4: NBC Hportscafiter 
Bryant Gumbel, 33, replaces Tom 
Brokuw an co-anchor of“Thdoy" 
becoming the morning news 
show's first block co-host. 

0 Jan. 8: American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. agrees to divest 
its 22 Bell Telephone operating 
systems.The agreement ends an 
eight-year antitrust suit by the 
Justice Department that charged 
AT&T with monopolizing U.S, 
telephone service. 

0 Jan. 13: Air Florida Flight 
90 takes off from Washington's 
National Airport during a snow¬ 
storm. Less than a mile from the 
airport, the Boeing 737 crashes 
into the 14th Street bridge, strik¬ 
ing seven vehicles, breaking apart 
and falling into icy water. Seven¬ 
ty-four of the 79 people on the 
plane are killed; four people on 
the bridge are also killed. 

0 April 2: Gen. Leopoldo 
Gal fieri* the new leader of Ar- 
gentina's mili Lary junta, orders 
his troops to seize the Falkland Is¬ 
lands. British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher mobilizes 
more than 100 ships to retake the 
south Atlantic islands. Britain los¬ 
es lour warships to air attacks, 
but Argentina’s negligible navy is 
heavily outgunned, Argentine 
forces surrender June 14. The jun¬ 
ta loses credibility, Gal fieri re¬ 
signs, and the way is paved for a 
return to civilian government 

0 May 1_2: The United 
States Football League 
founded. Planning its 
season on a March-to 
July basis so as not 
to compete head-on 
with the National 
Football L/eague, 
the USFL will play 
its first games in 
1983. 

0 July 1: The Rev, Sun Myung 
Moon presides over the simulta¬ 
neous marriage of 2,075 couples 
in New York's Madison Square 
Garden. Moon later is sentenced 
to 18 months in prison and fined 
$25,000 after heing convicted of 
tax fraud and conspiracy to ob¬ 
struct justice. 


0 Sept . 17: Viinemuj wmiurim 
m the first black woman to be 
crowned Mi hh America. Her reign 
will end the next year in scandal 
when Fenteouw announces plana 
to publish nude picture* of her 
Williams will become the firnt 
Miss America to resign, 

0 Oct, 23: r Thn US. Marine 
headquarters in Beirut is de¬ 
stroyed when a truck blows up 
outside the building. The driver of 
the truck is killed in the blast, 
which takes the lives of241 Ma¬ 
rine and Navy personnel who are 
in I^ebanon as part of a peace¬ 
keeping force. 

0 Oct. 25: Fearing that the 
Caribbean nation of Grenada may 
become a communist outpost, 
President Reagan dispatches an 
invasion force after a bloody coup 
by pro-Cuban Marxists. The ac¬ 
tion is taken partly to protect the 
1*000 citizens, mostly students, on 
the island. By Nov 2, the hostili¬ 
ties are over. 

0 Nov, 2: A federal holiday 
honoring civil-rights leader Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr ia desig¬ 
nated for observance on the third 
Monday in January, King is the 
first person honored with a feder¬ 
al holiday since George Washing¬ 
ton's birthday was so named. 


1984 



0 July 3: 

Martina 
Navratilova 
beats Chris 
Evert Lloyd to 
win the first of 
six consecutive 
women s singles 
tennis champi¬ 
onships at Wim¬ 
bledon, 



Navratilova 


Oct. 5: Tylenol recalls 
264,000 bottles of the pain reliev¬ 
er after seven people die after Lik 
mg capsules laced with cyanide. 
The killer is never found. 


Dec. 2: The fit'st successful 
artificial heart transplant is com¬ 
pleted at the University of Utah 
Medical Center in Salt Lake City. 
Barney Clark* 62, will die on 
March 23* 1983* 


0 Jan. 10: The United States 
and the Vatican establish full 
diplomatic relations for the first 
time in 117 years. 


0 Feb. 22: A boy known only 
as David* and dubbed “the boy in 
the bubble” because he had 
spent virtually all of his life in 
sterile isolation because of a de¬ 
fective immune system* dies at 
age 12, 

0 Feb, 28: Michael Jackson 
wins eight Grammy Awards for 
his album 'Thriller" which goes 
on to become the bestselling pop 
album of all time, 

0 June 6: Indian troops storm 
a temple held by Sikh extremists* 
killing about 1*000 people, The 
militants retaliate on Oct. 31, 
when Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, 66* is assassinated. Rajiv 
Gandhi* her son* 48, takes her 
place amid continued violence, , 

0 July 18 : James Oliver Hu- 
beily, 41, walks into a McDonald’s 
in San Ysidro* Calif,* with three 
guns and opens fire,Twenty peo¬ 
ple die and 16 are injured before a 
police sharpshooter kills Hliberty 

0 Sept. 30: China and Britain 
agree that the British colony of 
Hong Kong will revert to Chinese 
rule on July 1 * 1997* after more 
than 150 years of British rule. 

0 Oct, 12: British Prime Min¬ 
ister Margaret Thatcher barely 
escapes injury when a bomb ex¬ 
plodes in a Brighton* England* ho¬ 
tel where she is staying during a 
political convention. The Irish Re¬ 
publican Army claims responsibil¬ 
ity for the attack, which kills at 
least two people and injures 34. 


1983 


March 2: The final episode of 
\M*A j -S-- LT is watched by 125 
million people* the largest televi¬ 
sion audience for any program 
other than a sports event. 

■ April 18: The U.S, Embassy 
in Beirut is almost destroyed by a 
cai^bomb explosion that kills 63 
people. Pro-Iranian terrorists are 
blamed. 

0 June 18-24: Sally K, Ride be¬ 
comes the first female US. astro¬ 
naut in space, 

0 Aug. 27: An estimated 
250*000 civil-rights activists pa¬ 
rade in Washington, D C,, to com¬ 
memorate the 20th anniversary of 
a similar march led by the Rev. 
Marlin Luther King Jr in 1963, 

0 Aug. 30: Air Force Lt. Col, 
Guion S. Bluford becomes the first 
black astronaut in space, 

0 Sept. 1: Korean Air Lines 
Flight 007 is tom apart by two So¬ 
viet missiles* killing all 269 people 
on board.The Soviets contend the 
plane was on n spy mission. The 
plane was indeed in Soviet air¬ 
space, A plausible explanation is 
that a crew member punched a 
wrong coordinate into the naviga- 


_ Oct. 26: A baboon heart 
transplant to a human, the first of 
its kind, is performed on a 15-day- 
old baby girl in California. Baby 
Fae* who was l>om with a heart 
defect* dies Nov. 15, 

0 Dec. 3: Disaster strikes In¬ 
dia when a toxic gas leak at a 
Union Carbide insecticide plant 
kills more than 3*000 people and 
prompts the evacuation ol tens of 
thousands of nearby residents. 


0 Dec. 10: 

Anglican Bish 
op Desmond 
Tutu receives 
the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 
Oslo for his 
nonviolent ef¬ 
forts to end 
apartheid in 
South Africa, 



Tutu 


0 Dec, 22: A gunman later 
identified as Bernhard Goetz 
opens fsre on four black youths on 
a New York subway* leaving them 
alive but iryured. The gunman 
says that the youths were trying 
to rob him* but two ot the youths 
say they were not trying to harass 
the gunman. A month later a 
grand jury indicts Goetz only on 
illegal-weapons charges; however, 
by March 1985 he will be indicted 
on four counts of attempted mur¬ 
der. He is later acquitted but loses 
a $43 million civil case to one of 
the shooting victims. 



I he Past Century 


Now its available online , 
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■ March le; 

Terry Antlofson n 
wmspon,ip nl iv 
IV Associate 
lYess in Ileinil, in 
kidnapptHi hv 
Arab ti'minsta. 

He will V held 
hostage Until |W 


•1,1991. 



Andereon 


. i 16 , : Michael Jordan of 

Jut. k “T , ‘ 1 ' 8 is naDK ' d "» k “ 

■ June U_- Aft Pr a decade in a 
eamatow vegetative state. Karen 
Ann Quinlan dies of pneumonia, 

«f U ’ e ""twin’s first mqjor 
right loKiie battle. 

*/ un ® Two hooded Islamic 
Jihad extremists hijack TWA 

Flight *>4, with 39 Americans 
aboard. bjTiru] auLhorittes* even- 
tually persuade the hijackers to 
free the hostages June 30.One 
US. Serviceman is killed. 


- h The luxury liner Ti- 
TiUiiCj which hfis Run on the ocean 
floor for 73 years, is found in 
13,100 feet of water south of New¬ 
foundland in the North Atlantic. 

B Sept, 16: The Commerce 
Department announces that the 
United States has become a 
debtor nation for the first time 
since 1914, 

■ Sept. 22: The concert Farm 
Aid is held in Champaign, ILL ,to 
”^dse money for American farm- 

B- A record 43,000 farms go 
bankrupt in 1985 as land prices 
fall and interest rates soar 

■ Oct- 2: Rock Hudson dies at 
age 59. The actor had disclosed In 
July that he had the virus that 
causes AIDS, making AIDS a 
household word. 

■ Oct. 7: Four members of the 
Palestine Liberation Front hijack 
a cruise ship in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The terrorists fatally 
shoot a wheelehair-bound Ameri¬ 
can, Leon Klinghoffer, 69 p before 
surrendering in Egypt on Oct, 9, 
The next day, as an Egyptian air¬ 
liner flies the hijackers out. of the 
country, U.S. fighter jets force it to 
land in Italy The men are convict¬ 
ed on Nov. 19. 

■ Nov. 20-21: 

President 
Ronald Reagan 
and Soviet 
leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev meet 
in Geneva, agree 
to work toward 
strategic arms 
reduction and 
plan another 

summit meeting for 1986. 

■ Dec. 12: President Reagan 
signs into law an act that aims to 
eliminate the deficit by 1991. 


1986 



■ Feb. 27; After defeat at the 
polls, Ferdinand Marcos agrees to 
'-‘vnd over the presidency of the 

ftippines to Corazon Aquino 
iirtd flies to Honolulu. 

■ April 8; Movie star Clint 
Eastwood is elected mayor of 
Carmel, Calif 

■ April 15; A U.S. airstrike 
against Libya is launched in retal¬ 
iation for Libya’s suspected in¬ 
volvement in an April 5 bombing 
of a West Berlin discotheque that 
killed two people. 

■ April 28: Scientists in Swe-, 
den detect high radiation levels 
over Stockholm. Finland, Norway 
and Denmark report similar find¬ 
ings. After first denying an acci¬ 
dent, Soviet officials confirm a 
“mishap” at the Chernobyl nu- 
clear power station in Ukraine. 
Soviet bureaucrats downplay the 
damage, but it soon becomes clear 
that the reactor is not only dam¬ 
aged but on fire. It releases a radi¬ 
ation cloud 10 times more potent 
than that unleashed by the atom¬ 
ic bomb used on Hiroshima in 
1945. More than 200,000 people 
are evacuated, but only after a 36- 
hour delay. 

■ May 25: Nearly 6 million 

people link hands in achainUiat 
stretches 4,150 miles from , 
York to Long Beach, Calif Jbroke 
only along a few desert s re / 

Sponsors of Hantte Across 

ca hoped to raise $50 million W 
aid the hungry mid homeless. 

■ July 27: Greg LeMond be* 
comes the first American cyclist te 
win the Tour de France race. 
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NOTEBOOK 


t 


A major malfunction 


3 


It is bitterly cold by Florida atari- 
dants the morning of Jan. 23, 1986, 
several degrees below freezing. Ici¬ 
cles tiling from the ganlry adjoining 
the shuttle Challenger on its 
launch pad at the Kennedy Space 
Center lis seven crew members are 
helped into their seats for the mis¬ 
sion. 

The crew includes a high school 
teacher and mother of two, Christa 
McAulifFe. Chosen for the Teacher* 

In-Space program, McAuliffe, 37, is 
to become the first typical citizen to 
travel in space. 

After a two-hour delay to allow 
the ice to melt, the launch proceeds. 
Fhmily members* including McAuli- 
fle’s parents, watch from grand¬ 
stands as the shuttle begins its ma¬ 
jestic climb at 11:38 a.m. For the 
first minute, it looks like every oth¬ 
er launch. Then, after 73 seconds, 
disaster 'TJh-oh," says co-pilot 
Michael J. Smith, the last word 
from the spacecraft. 

Giant plumes of smoke shoot out 
as the explosion paints history 
against a bright blue sky. For sever¬ 
al seconds, there is silence for TV 
viewers, who can only hope that the 
shuttle is airborne. But a voice from 


m Oct, 13: A summit in Ice¬ 
land ends in disappointment 
when President Reagan refuses to 
accept a Soviet demand that he 
scrap development of the so-called 
Star Wars missile defense system. 

M Nov, 13: President Reagan 
acknowledges that arms were 
sold to Iran but denies any ex¬ 
change for American hostages in 
Lebanon. On Nov. 25, the White 
House discloses that some profits 
from the amis sales were diverted 
to support the Contras in 
Nicaragua, sidestepping congres¬ 
sional action to cut aid to the 
rebels. Reagan says he "was not 
fully informed,” and Marine Lt. 
Col. Oliver North is fired. Attor¬ 
ney General Ed Meese asks for an 
investigation by an independent 
counsel, and Iran-Contra, as it be¬ 
comes known, is bom. 

■ Nov, 14: Wall Street arbi¬ 
trageur Ivan Roesky pleads guilty 
to insider trading and agrees to 
pay $100 million to settle charges 
filed by the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. 


1987 




NASA 


The shuttle Challenger explodes In 1986, killing alt seven crew members. 


mission control confirms the fears: 
■'Obviously, a major malfunction.” * 
In the White House, President 
Reagan learns that the shuttle has 
exploded, “Is Lhat the one the 
school teacher was on?” he asks. The 
president s Stale of the Union ad¬ 
dress, scheduled for that evening, is 
put off Instead, Reagan takes to the 
airwaves to reassure the nation. 

The astronauts' remains are not 
located until March, when the crew 
module is found at a depth of 90 
feet in the Atlantic Ocean oft Flori¬ 
da. They are still strapped in their 


seats: Mission commander Francis 
R. Sen bee, 46; Smith, 40; McAuliffe; 
mission specialists Ellison S, Onizu- 
ka, 39, Ronald E. McNair, 36, and 
Judy Resnik, 36; and payload spe¬ 
cialist Gregory Jarvis, 41, 

A presidential commission con¬ 
cludes that the explosion was 
caused hy faulty O-ring seals on the 
solid fuel rocket booster Tests had 
shown the seals to be unreliable in 
cold weather But NASA failed to 
heed warnings because of pressure 
to meet an “overambilious" launch 
schedule, the commission reports. 


The fall of the Berlin Wall 


For 28 years, it 
stood as the Cold 
War s most risible 
divide — a burner 
of concrete and 
barbed wire sepa¬ 
rating the people 
and ideals of the 
East and West. So 
it is a stunning 
event when, on a 
chilly November 
day in 1989 t the 
Berlin Wall comes 

tumbling dowri — 
at the hands of 
thousands of East 
and West Ger¬ 
mans, who then 
clamber atop the 
rubble to celebrate. 

Days earlier, a million East Ger¬ 
mans gathered for the largest pro- 
democracy rally in the communist 
nation's history. On Nov. 9, officials 
announce that they will allow East 
Germans to pass through the wall 
to visit the West The floodgates are 
open. Some use hammers to chip 
awav at the monument to state con¬ 


trol. The next day, 
all border restric¬ 
tions are lifted, 
and thousands 
cross back and 
forth. 

Communism 
in Europe collaps¬ 
es quickly, one 
country following 
another. Mikhail 
Gorbachev had 
opened the gate of 
freedom — with 
such concepts as 
gl as nos t J open¬ 
ness), and pere- 

uavjd &r*uchui/archive phoios 3troika f restruc- 

A man pounds away at the Berlin luring)- In July, 
wall as guards watch from above. Gorbachev tells Eu¬ 
ropean leaders that 

the Soviets will no longer use mili¬ 
tary muscle to influence Warsaw 
Pact neighbors. 

Less than two months later, 
Poland becomes the first country to 
transfer power to a noncommunist 
and gains support from Moscow. By 
October, thousands of East Ger¬ 
mans have fled to the West. 



■ Jan. 4: A 12-car Amtrak pas¬ 
senger train collides with three 
Conrad engines near Chevy 
Chase, Md,, killing 15 and injur¬ 
ing more than 175. It is the worst 
accident in Amtrak s history. 

■ Feb. 4: The American yacht 
Stars & Stripes wins the Ameri¬ 
ca's Cup. 


■ March 19: 

Jim Bakker re¬ 
signs from his 
ministry and 
says that he 
had an extra¬ 
marital M sexual 
encounter* with 
a church secre¬ 
tary, later iden¬ 
tified as .Jessica 
Hahn, 


■ March 31: After a grueling 
legal bailie, custody of Baby M, a 
child bom to a surrogate mother, 
is awarded to the biological father. 
Saying he is creating law, the 
judge upholds the legality of such 
an agreement and strips the 
mother of all parental rights. The 
dispute will work its way through 
the courts in the coming year. 

■ May 4: The New Jersey 
Supreme Court requires schools 
io admit students with AIDS, 

■ May 8: Sen, Gary Hail or 
Colorado., a contender for the De¬ 
mocratic presidential nomination, 
drops out of the race after the Mi¬ 
ami Herald discloses that he had 
an affair with model Donna Rice. 


May 17: The United Stales 
becomes embroiled in the Iran- 
Iraq War when a missile attack on 
the USS Stark in the Persian Gulf 
kills 37 sailors and badly damages 
the frigate. An Iraqi warplane 
fired two missiles by mistake, and 
Iraq apologizes for the attack. < >n 
Sept 22, a U.S. helicopter attacks 
and damages an Iranian minelay¬ 
er, and on Oct. 19, U.S. naval 
forces shell two offshore installa¬ 
tions in retaliation for Iranian at¬ 
tacks on Persian Gulf shipping. 


m Oct. 19: On a day that will 
become known as’Black Monday, 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
plummets 508 points and doses 
at 1738.34. The 22.G percent de¬ 
cline is the worst in U.S. history, 
double that of the 1929 crash that 
ushered in lhe Great Depression. 
The collapse wipes out an esti¬ 
mated $870 billion in stock values 
and signals an end to the free- 
wheeling 1980s. 


M Sept. 3JL: Anchorman Dan 
Rather walks off the set of the 
“CBS Evening News* over a dis¬ 
agreement with management, re¬ 
sulting in a blank screen for five 
minutes. 


1988 



U4VIO WCJQ/DALL AO M0HNINI} 

Steve Forbes with baby Jessica. 

■ Oct, 16: An 18 -monlb-old 
girl tumbles into u22Jool-decp 
well in her back yard in Midland, 
Texas. Jessica McClure remains 
trapped for 58 hours. Baby Jessica 
captures the hearts of worried 
Americans — dying for her moth¬ 
er and singing Winnie-Lho-Pooh 
songs _ until paramedic Steve 
Forbes emerges with the tiny bun¬ 
dle in his arms. 


plane, killing 290, The cruiser at 
the time wuh fighting off attacks 
by Iranian gunboats. 

M Now 8: Promising a‘'kinder, 
gentler'* America, George Herbert 
Walker Bush ih ejected the 41st 
president of the United Stales, 

■ Dec. 2: Benazir Bhutto, 35, 
lakes the oath of office as prime 
minister of Pakistan, becoming 
the f irst female prime minister of 
a Muslim country, 

■ Dec. 22: Pan Am Flight 103 
erupts into a fireball. The blazing 
Boeing 747 jetliner cornea, crash¬ 
ing down on Lockerbie, Scotland. 
All 259 people aboard the plane 
die. Eleven are killed on the 
ground. Within u week, investiga¬ 
tors pin the explosion on a bomb. 
Several terrorist organizations 
are suspected. 



1989 


■ Jan. 24: Serial killer 
Theodore Robert Bundy is execut¬ 
ed in the electric chair at the 
Florida State Prison in Starke For 
slaying a 12-year-old girl from 
Lake City, Fla. Investigators be¬ 
lieve Bundy may have killed sev¬ 
eral dozen women. 

B Feb* 10: Ron Brown is elect¬ 
ed chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, becoming 
the first black to lead a major 
American political party. 

■ Fete 15: The last Soviet 
troops pull out of Afghanistan af¬ 
ter nine years of war against anti¬ 
communist Muslim rebels, 

H March 24: The supertanker 
Exxon Valdez runs into a reef in 
Alaska's ecologically sensitive 
Prince William Sound. Eleven 
million gallons of oil gush From 
the vessel, spoiling more than 
1,000 miles of extraordinary 
shoreline. Close to 60Q t Q00 birds 
and 5,500 otters are killed from 
the worst spill in U.S. history. 

M March 29: Michael Milken, 
the junk bond king of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, is indicted on 
98 counts of racketeering, securi¬ 
ties fraud, insider trading and 
other federal charges. 


DEATHS 


Mojc CMP*t wtrjl, \/7H/Hh, a#? 97 
Lmrru Aitilay, f.r Mori r. 

9/i 7/». ity* m 

t.B White, Afllr f. 10/ 

Yul B^nrwr, Lr/lnt, 10/l0/8te 60 

Oram Wo lion, 
io/io tm. «#■; 70 

Rich Nohon, -iifWfit WKl TV Of* ' fho 

AfJvorrture'i M Qf/\< HwriftV 
12/31/85, ngfi 45 

<toor£)a 9H 

Jornns Cngnvy, Victor, 3/2O/80, 80 

Benny Ooodmioi, teindtend^r Vwrtm 

“The King o< 
f Nj Swing,' 0/13/80, 

W * * ngo75 

A dm. Hyrnffli 
Kickover, father of 
I ho nuclear Ndvfy, 
7/8/86, age 86 
Cary Qmnt, actor, 
11/30/86, ago 
80 

LJ be race, entertainer. 2/4/87, ago 67 
Andy Warhol, artist /filmmaker, 2/22/87, 
age 58 

Kltfl Hayworth, actress, 5/14/87, age 
68 

Fred Astaire, done or/actor. 0/22/87. 
ago 88 

Jackie Qleo^ori, comedian, 6/24/87, 
ago 71 

John Huston, diredor, 6/28/87, age 81 
Roy Orttfson* rock n' roll pioneer, 

12/6/88, age 52 

Ma* Robinson, the first AfricarvAmerican 
broadcaster to host a network newscast. 
12/20/88, age 49 

Japanese Emperor Hlrohtto* 1/7/89, 
age 87 

Salvador Dali, surrealist painter, 

1/23/89, age 84 
Lucille Ball, actress/comedienne. 
4/26/89, age 77 

Met Blanc, the voice of Daffy Duck. Bugs 
Bunny and Porky Pig r 7/10/89, age 81 
Irving Berlin, composer, 9/22/89, age 

101 

Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos, 

9/28/89, 3ge 72 

Bette Davis, actress. 10/6/89. age 81 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 11/5/89. age 
86 

AJvln Alley, choreographer, 12/1/89. age 
58 

I Andrei Sakharov, physicist/dissident/ 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 12/14/89, 
age 68 

Samuel Beckett, writer, 12/22/89, age 
83 
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April 19: An explosion in a 
gun turret of the battleship USS 
Iowa kills 47 sailors. 


■ May 4: Ma¬ 
rine Lt Col. Oliv¬ 
er North, a na¬ 
tional security 
aide to President 
Reagan, is con¬ 
victed in federal 
court on three of 
12 counts related 
to the sale of 
arms to Iran so 



TELEVISION 


Oprah makes her debut 

It took only 
one month for 
Oprah Winfrey 
to take a 
Chicago talk 
show to the top 
of the local rat¬ 
ings in 1984. 
Two years 
later, “The 
Oprah Win¬ 
frey Show” is syndicated nationally, 
and a one-name celebrity is bom. In 
quick fashion, Oprah overtakes the 
daytime talk-show king, Phil Don¬ 
ahue, and establishes the highest- 
rated talk show in TV history. 
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North 


■ Feb. 21: After reports thill 
he had committed lewd acts with 
a prostitute, the Rev. Jimmy 
Swaggart publicly confesses to 
“moral failure” and is directed to 
slop preaching for a year. But on 
May 22, he will preach without 
ministerial credentials and later 
be defrocked. 

■ March 15: Pope John Paul II 
appoints Eugene Antonio Marino 
ns the first black Roman Catholic 
US. archbishop. 

■ May 25-June 1: President 
llongun travels to Moscow for his 
fourt h meeting with Soviet leader 
Gorbachev, a summit notable not 
no much for progress on arms con¬ 
trol but for the profound changes 
taking place in the Soviet Union 
under (lorbftchov. 

■ July 3: An Iranian jetliner is 
shot down hy a US. Navy warship 
in the Persian Gull when it^ is mis¬ 
taken for an Iranian F-14 fighter 


the money could he given to rebels 
in Nicaragua. His conviction will 
be thrown out on appeal. 

a May 31: For the first time in 
200 years of democracy, a House 
speaker resigns. Jim Wright steps 
down over a yearlong ethics inves¬ 
tigation. He is accused of improp¬ 
erly nccepting use of an apart¬ 
ment, a condominium and a job 
for his wife. Wright denies the 
charges, although he later says he 
made "errors in judgment." 

■ June 3:.The Chinese army 
rolls into Tiananmen Square to 
break up a pro-democracy demon¬ 
stration that started in April. The 
gathering had begun with stu¬ 
dents asking for political reform, 
but. the crowd swelled to 2 million. 
After martial law is imposed, the 
crowd thins. But several thousand 
students remain when they are 
attacked with automatic weapons 
and tanks. The death toll is esti¬ 
mated at 2,500. 



SPORTS 


Olympic memories 

Memorable 
moments mark 
the 1988 
Winter and 
Summer 
Olympics. 

In Cal¬ 
gary. Alberta, 
heartstrings 
are pulled by 
speed skater 
Dan Jansen, 
who learns hours before his first 
race that his sister has died of 
leukemia. He falls in both of his at¬ 
tempts for a medal. 

At the Summer Games in Seoul. 
American diver Greg Louganis hits 
his head on the board but still wins 
the gold medal.Carl Lewis is award¬ 
ed the gold medal for the 100 me 
ter dash after the apparent winner, 
Ben Johnson of Canada, is stripped 
of his victory when he tests positive 
for steroids. Lewis takes a second 
gold in the long jump. 


Jansen 




New In 1985 

■ Nintendo video games 

■ New. sweeter version of Coke 
that is rejected by consumers 


■ June 21: The Supreme Court 
rules, 5-1, that burning the Ameri¬ 
can Hag is tin expression of free 
speech protected by the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

■ Aug. 9: President Bush 
signs landmark legislation to bail 
nul the ailing savings turd loan in¬ 
dustry. a $1G6 billion rescue plan. 

■ Aug. 24: Pete Rose, who in 
1985 Het a mqjop-lengue baseball 
record of -1,192 career hits, is 
banned from the sport for life for 
gnmbling on baseball games. 

■ Oct. 17: An earthquake 
measuring 7.1 on the Richter 
scale rocks the San Francisco 
area. Almost 70 die, half of them 
crushed when freeways collapse. 



OAlUN PICTURES 


New In 1986 

■ “Platoon” (above), directed by 

Oliver Stone 

New in 1987 

■ "Dirty Dancing." with Patrick 
Swayze and Jennifer Grey 

New In 1988 

■ Prozac, from Eli Lilly 

■ The smokeless cigarette, 
from RJR Nabisco 

■ Rogaine. the first hair-growth 

drug 

New In 1989 

■ Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
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